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Ours is the Future 





oe TIME TO TIME, in the course of 


a nation’s history, it is given to a 
few brief generations of men to deter- 
mine the fate of their civilization. On 
their judgment and action depends the 
future of society for centuries to come. 
They set the course—to the nobility of 
high endeavour or back on the road to 
barbarism from whence they sprung. 
Today, an immense responsibility is 
ours. We are the custodians of the 
future. We are at the birth of a new 
age. But what will we bring forth—an 
age that will fulfil the high aspirations 
of mankind, or another era of strife in 
which the forces of evil may yet triumph ? 


The answer may well depend on 
the efforts of each one of us during 
the next decade, for unless we all— 
individually as well as collectively 
contribute something towards the 
solution of the major problems of our 
times, there can be little hope 
for our civilization. 

Now, what are these problems that 
must be solved before man can live 
as man should, and how can we, as 
individuals, help to solve them ? 
There is the problem of ensuring 
freedom from want of finding 
continued employment for millions. 
There is the problem of discharging 
the nation’s debt . . . of maintaining 
the stability of our currency. There is 
the problem of fulfilling our pledges 
to those who look to us for succour— 


without endangering the interests of 


those who come after us. These are the 
problems. How can we, as individual 
members of our nation, help to solve 
them ? The answer is manifold. 


We can help by continuing to set an 
example to the world for courage, 
common sense and fundamental 
decency in peace, just as we did in war. 
We can help by thinking clearly and 
realistically, and by acting upon the 
decisions born of that clear and 
realistic thinking, in a calm, unprovo- 
cative manner. 


We can help by continued saving 
until the dangers of inflation are past. 


We can help by remembering that 
those who do not agree with us are not 
necessarily against us—that our beliefs 
and our ideas are not the only beliefs 
and ideas that are right, though they 
may be best for us. 

We can help by being as jealous for 
the honour and integrity of our beliefs 
as we are for the honour and integrity 
of our country. 


Finally, and perhaps this is the most 
important point of all to be remem- 
bered, we can help by applying to all 
considerations of a national character, 
that self-same pride and loving interest 
we take in ensuring the continued wel- 
fare of our own families. 

The age-long history of our islands 
is one of danger and difficulty boldly 
faced. In our hour of need, we have 
always found the answers to our 
difficuities deep in our hearts. It is 
there that we must look for the answers 
today—for ours is the future and the 
future is in our hearts. 
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trickling out, at least the main 

decisions have been taken on 
ousing. More might be done by 
he Ministries concerned to enable 
the public to realise that something 
is happening in the recesses of the 
machine—how, back in the brick- 
yards, cement works and factories, 
materials are piling up for dispatch 
to the building sites, and how the 
houses will spring up in thousands 
once the bits and pieces are 
assembled. Well told, this story might 
reassure the impatient houseless. 


Gestine as the first houses are 


Town planners have a deeper 
worry. Anxious to see the houses, 
they know that, until further vital 
decisions are taken, the more houses 
built, the greater the injury to future 
planning. Already we must write off 
the first half-million houses as certain 
tocontinue the suburban growth and 
block flats of ‘the disastrous 1919-39 
policy. Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s effort 
to revive the Le Corbusier fantasy is 
futile for many reasons, but if it 
were practicable it would only make 
the worst of both worlds. Every 
month of housing energy without 
planning direction must add to the 
number of wrongly-sited schemes. 
When, planners ask, will the Govern- 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


READY, STEADY ...? 


ment’s Dispersal Policy show itself 
in action? 

With mixed feelings therefore we 
hail the appointment of the New 
Towns Committee. That it is 
necessary reminds us how far back 
along .the road we still are. Long 
before now the sites for the New 
Towns should have been taken and 
work started. Emergency housing 
and priority factories should be under 
construction in them and in country 
towns capable of enlargement. Not 
only would this have been the way 
to better family housing, better com- 
munity life, more efficient industry. 
It would also have been the quickest 
way to overtake the housing shortage. 
It still could be. 


Time lost cannot be regained. But 
let us lose no more. Lord Reith’s 
Committee should report with the 
utmost urgency on the steps necessary 
for acquiring sites, setting up the 
town-building agencies, and getting 
the development going. And planners 
should put pressure on the Govern- 
ment to give priority to the legislation 
necessary. Otherwise, not only the 
first half-million houses, but most of 
the four million of the ten-year pro- 
gramme, will be wrongly placed and 
the nation’s opportunitythrownaway. 
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THE MINISTER OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING has appointed a New Towns 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Lord Reith. The terms of reference of 
the Committee are : 


To consider the general questions of the 
establishment, development, organisation 
and administration that will arise in the 
promotion of New Towns in furtherance 
of a policy of planned decentralisation 
from congested urban areas; and in 
accordance therewith to suggest guiding 
principles on which such towns should be 
established and developed as self-con- 
tained and balanced communities for 
work and living. 


The members of the Committee are : 
England and Wales.—Mr. Ivor J. C. 
Brown, Editor of The Observer; Sir 
Henry Bunbury, former Comptroller and 
Accountant-General of the Post Office ; 


The Rt. Hon. LORD REITH, G.C.V.O. 
Chairman of the New Towns Committee. 
Lord Reith is a Vice-President of the Town 
and Country Planning Association. He isa 
former Director-General of the B.B.C., and 
was Minister of Works from 1940-42. 
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The New Towns Committee 


Mr. L, J. Cadbury, Chairman Cadbury 
Bros., Ltd., Director Bank of England, 
Chairman News-Chronicle, Ltd. ; Mrs, 
M. Felton, L.C.C. member of town 
planning committee; Mr. W. H 
Gaunt, Chairman of Hertfordshire C.C, 
Planning Committee, Director of J, 
Lyons and Co., Ltd.; Mr. W. H, 
Morgan, county engineer, Middlesex: 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, Chairman of Execu- 
tive, Town and Country Planning 
Association ; Sir Malcolm Stewart, 
Chairman of London Brick Co., Ltd,; 
Mr. Percy Thomas, President R.I.B.A,; 
Mr. J. A. F. Watson, member of Central 
Housing Advisory Committee, Ministry 
of Health. 

Scotland.—Mr. Sinclair Shaw, Advo- 
cate ; Captain J. P. Younger, Convener 
Clackmannan County Council. 

Joint Secretaries.—Mr. L. F, Bodz1 
Lieut.-Col. F. H. Budden. 


—and Cabinyi 


THE PRIME MINISTER 
The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee 


‘*The developments of the last 10 
years or more have shown us what 
disastrous results can come from the 
uncontrolled and haphazard spread of 
industry. By far the most serious cas 
is, of course, that of London, where, 
within a radius of some thirty miles 
there is concentrated a population of 
nearly ten millions . . . from every point 
of view, whether from that of transport, 
housing or open spaces, it is disastrous. 
London, however, is not the only town 
where there has been an unhealthy 
growth in the popuiation. ... All this 
points to the urgent need of a national 
plan for the development of our tow#s 
and countryside. They must cease 
be at the mercy of any business maf 
who feels that by placing his factory @ 
the midst of a beautiful stretch of 
countryside or adding it to the mass a 
factories already congregated in one o 
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two over-developed centres of popula- 
tion, he can earn just a little more profit 
than if he allowed it to be sited in 
accordance with true town planning 
demands.’’ 


—‘*Town and Country Planning,’ 
January, 1938. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER 


The Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton 


‘The continuous drift of population 
into the large urban areas and the un- 
controlled growth of these, is the 
negation of all planning. As this 
haphazard and sporadic ‘development’ 
proceeds, green fields and open country 
are continually pushed farther and 
farther away from the great majority of 
town dwellers, while the traffic problem 
grows ever more intractable. As multi- 
tudes come to live farther and farther 
from their work, sleeping in ‘dor- 


mitory’ suburbs, hours are subtracted 
fom leisure and heavy costs incurred 
it money and in physical and nervous 
strain, merely in travelling to and fro. 
The gains of progress, and especially of 
ashorter working day, are eaten up by 
the monster of ‘transport facilities.’ *’ 


—‘*Town and Country Planning,’’ 
January, 1938. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT OF 
THE COUNCIL 


The Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison 


“Do we want to continue London’s 
tvolution as a monotonous, solid con- 
slomeration of industrial and residential 
Poperty, or do we want to break it up 
into a province of new towns ? Without 

tation I plump for the second. To- 
8 London is absurd. Half of its 
Workers work so far from their homes 
that they spend two or three hours 





















MR. F. J. OSBORN, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, who has been 
appointed a member of the New Towns 
Committee. Mr. Osborn has been a persistent 
advocate of the building of new towns, which 
he thinks should have been done on a large 
scale after the last war. He was responsible 
for drafting the Association’s Evidence to 
the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Committees 
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travelling to and from their employment. 
That is uneconomic... . all this mileage 
. .. this congestion and specialisation of 
existence, this separation of the Lon- 
doner from all the beauties of country 
life . . Means not only physical 
deterioration, it means something worse: 
corruption of thought, the stultification 
of that spiritual simplicity, honesty and 
purity without which all life becomes a 
sham. Therefore... survey over 30-mile 
radius . . . plan for towns two or three 
miles in diameter, with an agricultural 
belt that will prevent uncontrolled 
sprawl. To these new towns (instead of 
Tooting) would Cockney families of all 
classes migrate, there to appreciate the 
beauties of nature and the social life of 
the town. ... But the migration of 
industry is no less necessary than that 
of the people . . . and the towns should 
vary in character.”’ 


—‘*‘The Star,’’ August, 1918. 











































| ES MUMFORD* says that his 
own copy of the L.C.C. planning report 
is besprinkled with marginal notes—the 
words ‘‘admirable,’’ ‘‘sound’’ and 
“*excellent’’ appearing on almost every 
page. He pays a ‘‘personal tribute to 
the spirit in which it has been written 
and to its many, many positive achieve- 
ments.”’ 


But—of course there is a but. It is 
not, however, the ‘‘but’’ of captious 
criticism, it is the inevitable interroga- 
tion mark which a sociologist of Mum- 
ford’s stature must inevitably put after 
a plan which, having diagnosed the 
disease, fails to produce a remedy to 
suit the gravity of the case. And the 
case, in Mumford’s view, is desperate. 
London is dying. It is about to share 
the fate of all the great urban agglomera- 
tions and pass from Metropolis to 
Necropolis. The doctors have been 
called in. They agree. The patient is 
in a perilous condition. The patient 
needs sunlight, fresh air, space, contact 
with nature. The whole family could 
do with more air and sunlight, too. But 
for a multitude of reasons—mainly 
economic—it is impossible for the 
patient to get the things he needs. By 
making one of the windows a little 
larger and by huddling the rest of the 
family closer together, the patient’s life 
might for the time being be saved. If 
the family had been richer the doctors 
might have prescribed the right course 
of treatment, the patient being sent to 
the country, the rest of the family being 
accommodated on the spot in a larger 
house, with a garden. In the absence 
of money or power they must be content 
with the enlarged window. 


The London Plan, says Mumford, has 
been produced on the wrong basis. The 
London Plan should have formed part 


*In “ The Plan for London County’. 
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LEWIS MUMFORD 
on the L.C.C. PLAN 





by 
GILBERT 
McALLISTER, M.P. 








of a larger scheme of national and 
regional development. Before technical 
planning must come urban statesman- 
ship: before the Town Planning Insti- 
tute member starts to draw lines 6n 
paper, the pattern of the plan must be 
determined by people of wide, human 
sympathy who, as a result of study and 
research, are aware of all the factors— 
and particularly the human factors— 
involved. 

The whole plan, Mumford points out, 
rests on the determination of the 
planners or the L.C.C., or both, to keep 
London’s pre-war population. The 
meagre concession of half a_ million 
people to be moved out ‘‘so far from 
being revolutionary, would actually 
lessen the number that was thrown on 
the periphery of London during the 
nineteen-thirties,’’ and would actually 
perpetuate and accentuate the effect 
which London has had on Great Britain 
as a whole, the evils ‘‘social, economic 
and strategic’’ to which the Barlow 
Commission directed the attention of 
the Government. 

The alternative, Mumford says, is 4 
real policy of decentralisation, a policy 
which the authors had mentioned *‘only 
to caricature.’ 

You can plan for people or you call 
plan for things. You can think @ 
terms of more rapid transport, brighter 


amusement centres, more hygienic blows 


of flats, more excellent kitchens, | 
bathrooms and handsome garages ra 
Continued on page 135. 


Faber and Faber. 40 pp. 1s. 64. 
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come slowly. 
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EPTEMBER, 1939, saw Welwyn Garden 
City on the threshold of a great 
advance. The town had been 

founded 19 years, but only in the last 
six of these had its financial and 
economic prosperity come to match its 
established success as a social experi- 
ment. 

In the early years a series of Govern- 
ments had put obstacles in its way. The 
most conservative views had been taken 
of the value of the security which the 
land offered for loan purposes, and the 
interest rates were those of a deflation- 
ary period. 

Building prices, too, were almost as 
fantastic as they have become now. 

In the main the early residents came 
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The Cherry Tree, a pleasant *‘ pub’’ at Welwyn Garden City 
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A NEW TOWN 
GROWS 


Welwyn Garden City was the only New Town built after the 
last war. Public and official recognition for Ebenezer Howard’s 
idea—towns planned for living, work and community—has 
The dispersal proposals of current city plans 
and the setting up of the New Towns Committee now make 
probable a widespread realisation of Howard’s aims. 








DALTON——_ 


to Welwyn to work or because they 
found the house they wanted. Some 
became enthusiastic about the idea 
behind the town and this helped to bind 
the community together. 
They were a frontier population, who 
enjoyed creating their own gardens 
from the reluctant Hertfordshire soil, 
who found it amusing to plough gum- 
booted through the mud of winter to 
social occasions in huts or in each other’s 
homes, who enjoyed riotous health on 
the windswept site where the now tall 
trees were saplings that gave no pro- 
tection. 

Not until the country went off the 
gold standard and began laboriously to 
attain some sort of prosperity in the 































House on 


the edge of Sherrardswood, 
Welwyn Garden City—photo by Studio Lisa. 


year 1933 was Welwyn able to shake 
off some of its more oppressive financial 
burdens. 

From then until the outbreak of war 
the town was gathering a new impetus. 
Big projects were afoot, but only one 
of these, Welwyn Stores, was able—and 
that by the narrowest margin—to go 
forward to completion. 

The vicissitudes of shopping in 
Welwyn Garden City offer an illumina- 
ting example of the peculiar difficulties 
that the new town had to face. From 
the outset it had been decided to let 
outside sources provide all necessary 
facilities—the owners of the freehold 
merely using their control of sites to 
ensure that there should be none of the 
stupid competition that used to provide 
a steady spate of bankrupt small men 
throughout the country. 

The snag proved to be, however, that 
outside shopkeepers were lacking in the 
pioneer spirit. The Co-operative Move- 
ment was asked to cater for the new 
community. It declined—and lost the 
opportunity of inaugurating what would 
have been the most impressive co- 
operative venture in the country. 
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Retailers were also approached j 
those early years without success, ani 
after a period in which householdey 
did their shopping from carts seni 
round by the tradesmen of neigh 
towns, Welwyn Garden City Limi 
was faced with the task of providing 
the necessary facilities itself. 

The Old Stores are still fondly recalled, 
They were housed in aone-storey building 
which was singularly lacking in th 
architectural graces. They had a roo 
with which glaziers fought an endles 
and losing battle, so that in wet weather 
the customers went round with um 
brellas raised as though shopping ina 
open market. 

But they provided a first-rate social 
centre for an unusually sociable lot of 
people. 

As far back as 1936, however, it was 
realised that the town would need 
something much more adequate. By 
this time a number of independent 
retailers had started up in the tow 
and were in a prosperous condition 
But the management and board of th 
parent company were watching th 
tempo of population advance and 
realising that they must cater soon for 
something like 30,000 people. 

Once again it was found impossible 
to hand over the project to shopping 
concerns. They would have been willing 
to take over the profitable department. 
But the others, which nevertheless 
offered a necessary service to the town, 
would have been rejected. 

So the parent company finally com- 
mitted itself to becoming a shopkeepet 
in a really big way. A great store of 
eighty departments, costing ove 
£250,000, was’ completed two months 
before the beginning of the war. 

Strangers rub their eyes as they % 
this great pile in the centre of the town, 
surmounted by flats, a sports and socidl 
club, and dining rooms. ‘‘ Out of scale, 
is a usual comment, delivered, of cours, 
in ignorance of the other great buildings 
which are going up in the town ceniit. 

Planning now proceeded to pay 
tremendous dividends. The town & 
panded in the first year of the war # 
more than 50 per cent its previous Siz, 
growing from 14,000 to 20,000 
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but shopping, though a serious problem, 
3 never became unmanageable. 

When building becomes possible again 
itis proposed to erect another 300 shops 
for small retailers or for branches of 
chain stores. The criterion of admission 
will be whether the applicants can pro- 
vide a useful service for the community. 


The matter of keeping in step the 
houses, industry, shops, and amenities, is 
one of the great difficulties that confronts 
the practical, as distinct from the colour- 
wash, planner. The man who is actually 
building a town plans in four dimensions 
instead of three, and the time dimension 
is the most important of the four from 
the point of view of ensuring a con- 
tented population. 

Shopping, as we have seen, had been 
planned so far ahead that even the 
enormous influxes of war-workers and 
evacuees was unable to throw it out of 
balance. What about industry ? Here 
the policy for some years before the 
war had been to keep the erection of 
factory space in step with the building 
of accommodation for the workers. 

As the town turned over to war 
production those factories that were in 
process of construction were rapidly 
completed. Extensions were added to 
dozens of others. Office staffs were put 
in surrounding country houses so that 
the space for production could be in- 
creased. Machines and the workers to 
operate them were pushed into smaller 
and smaller spaces. 

Meanwhile housing came to a dead 
standstill. Not for many months was 
authority given to complete partially- 
built schemes for which all the materials 
had been bought and were stacked on 
the site. 

In these circumstances the congestion 
became serious and it is doubtful if any 
other town could have coped with it. 
But there were certain helpful factors. 

Welwyn Garden City housing was 
modern. There was no house without 
a bath, a state of affairs that ob- 
lains in no other town in the country 
except Letchworth. Only a few of the 

had less than three bedrooms. 
Parlour houses were probably more 
Common than in most places. 


Shredded Wheat Factory seen from Howards- 
gate, Welwyn Garden City—photo by John 
Chear 


In these circumstances there was an 
unusual amount of slack to be taken up 
before conditions of serious overcrowd- 
ing arose. With a margin of only a few 
empty houses at the beginning of the 
war it was found possible to accommo- 
date nearly 6,000 extra people—made 
up of successive waves of school 
evacuees, soldiers, war-workers, and 
blitz evacuees. 


This meant, of course, a complete 
reversal of a state of affairs that had 
obtained in the early years of the town. 


The reluctance of shopkeepers to 
come to the new town has been men- 
tioned. It was paralleled by the cautious- 
ness of Industry. It was 1923 before the 
first factory was established, and the 
pace of industrialisation was slow for 
many years. Of necessity it was at firsta 
50 per cent dormitory population. By the 
outbreak of war, however, only 15 per 
cent. of residents were season ticket 
holders, and the dormitory population 
was far smaller than the large number 
of workers who came in from outside 
the town. Roche Products, for instance, 
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has on its large staff an equal number 
of workers from inside and outside 
the town. 


The war has turned Welwyn Garden 
City from a labour exporting into a 
labour importing town. That situation 
is likely to remain permanent, for there 
are many villages round about whose 
populations cannot be absorbed in 
agriculture. But there will have to be 
a big house-building programme to 
meet the demands of those established 
in permanent jobs. The waiting lists of 
the Garden City Company and the 
Urban Council total 4,000 names. 
Allowing for duplication and people 
who merely wish to transfer to a differ- 
ent house within the town boundaries, 
there are probably 2,500 families with 
reasonable cases for being provided 
with accommodation. 


An interesting sidelight on industrial 
development that is probably more in 
evidence at Welwyn than anywhere else 
is the increasing space per employee 
that modern factories require. It means 
that the planners of Abercrombie’s new 
satellite town must be much more 
generous in their allocation of industrial 
acreage than the experience of older 
towns would lead them to be. 


In one respect Welwyn was caught 
by the war on the wrong foot—in the 
provision of amenities. This was not 
so much due to oversight as the necessity 
which impelled the Company to con- 
centrate its limited resources of money 
and skilled management on the big 
project of launching its Stores. 


If the era of appeasement had lasted 
a year. longer there would have been 
another cinema and a better swimming 
pool. 


Most ambitious of the social projects 
which is now being studied is a large 
communal club for 10,000 people which 
will offer facilities not unlike those of 
a Soviet park of rest and culture. The 
proposal is to accommodate on a site of a 
few acres a swimming pool, concert and 
lecture hall, theatre, and sports club with 
provision for billiards, squash, bowls and 
other games, along with restaurants and 
snack bars, 
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A sports arena is projected in another TI 
part of the town which will be capable 

of packing on to its terraces and in its 
stands some thirty or forty thousand 
people. The suggestion is that at one 
end there should be a soccer pitch and 
at the other end one for rugger. In the HI 
centre there would be room for 4 T 
cricket table of county standard. 

The war afforded opportunities to 
study the effect on people from ordinary] ,pj¢ ¢ 
towns of living in a planned community, 
Up to 1939 it was broadly true tole fy 
say that some of the population,}ine ot} 
especially the middle-class population, They 
lived in Welwyn because of some 
sympathy with the ideals that animated 
its founders. A year later a third of the 
population was there under protest 
because it had been pitchforked in. 

The blackout and food difficulties|“™S* 
rendered hospitality difficult, and there : ay 
was virtually no attempt to assimilate I 
the new and alien element. ary 

At first the newcomers were strongly " > 
hostile. They suffered from a mild -- 
species of agoraphobia, complained of 
the open spaces and of the fact that 
there was nothing to do, though on 
examination it usually appeared that 
this meant there was only one cinema. 

Some of the bgy evacuees went to 
extraordinary lengths to make good 
this last deficiency, seeing two pr 
grammes weekly at the local cinem 
and travelling twice a week to each 
two neighbouring towns—a total of $ 
shows in a week. : 

Two or three years later familia 
had bred a certain affection for Welwyi 
and when evacuated firms pre 1 
return to London a good proportion 
their staffs regretted the fact and we 
prepared to seek alternative jobs 0 
the spot. a 

Managements were even more Iké 
to be converted, and a large numberg@? 
firms have settled there permanently. 7 


THE F 




















One of the deepest reasons thwartt 
the natural desire for big families 
that this country is already OV 
populated and that the concentration ® 
the towns is far too great.— Dr. Mane 
Stopes in John 0’ London’s Weekly. 
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HIS PLAN AND REPORT were prepared 
concurrently with the Manchester 
City Plan which will be reviewed 
ina later issue. Mr. R. Nicholas, the 
able City Surveyor of Manchester, has 
supervised the preparation of both, with 
the full co-operation of the Officers of 
the other local authorities in the Region. 
They are unsurpassed by any other 
reports so far published and in certain 
respects mark a still further improve- 
ment. ; 


The Regional Report covers Man- 
chester, Salford and twelve other con- 
tiguous local authorities with a com- 
bined area of 73,000 acres and 1938 
population of 1,296,000. It should be 
noted, however, that this area is only 
part of a still larger conurbation. It is 
surrounded by areas covered by other 
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THE MANCHESTER & 
DISTRICT PLANS 


regional planning committees, such as 
Bolton, Rochdale, Oldham, and three 
in Cheshire. For a long time there has 
been an Advisory Committee co- 
ordinating the activities of these regions, 
all of which are highly populated. It 
is estimated that there was a pre-war 
population of 4,000,000 within 20 miles 
of the centre of Manchester. 


The Manchester Regional Report is 
based upon two basic principles :— 


(a) The establishment of a substantial 
**green belt’’ partly within the 
area of the region and partly within 
the neighbouring regions covered 
by the Advisory Committee. 


The acceptance by the Regional 
Planning Committee of low maxi- 
mum density standards. 


(b 


~_— 


THE PROPOSED NORTH-WEST NEIGHBOURHOOD, WYTHENSHAWE 
(Development in accordance with modern standards) 
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Proposed “Green Belt fd 


In November, 1943, a Technical 
Committee covering the Advisory Com- 
mittee area, submitted proposals for a 
**green belt’’ as indicated in Fig. 1. 
They stated that, in its preparation, 
local government or other artificial 
boundaries were disregarded and no 
consideration was given to the questions 
of policy arising. It is obvious that the 
reservation of the large proposed ‘* beit’’ 
depends upon a national solution of 
the compensation question. It will be 
noted that the ‘‘green belt’’ is larger 
than the ultimate built-up areas it 
contains. 

Of the complete ‘‘ green belt,’’ 20,000 
acres are within the Manchester Region 
itself. This amounts to just over a 
quarter of the entire region (see Fig. 2). 
These proposals are highly satisfactory, 
having regard to the amount of ‘*‘over- 
spill’’ they will involve owing to the 
relatively low densities proposed. It is 
worth noting that the Borough Council 
of Middleton, a constituent part of the 
region, has decided that its population 
should not exceed 60,000 and to allocate 
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Approved 
Density Standards 


The Regional Planning Committee 
accepted the following standards, and, 
it may be added, the Manchester City 
Council has also adopted them. 


(a) In redevelopment areas not more 
than 16 houses or more than 3 
flats to the acre (but 40 if flats are 
for single persons), 

(b) In new development areas not 

more than 12 houses to the acre, 

The number of flats to be graded, 

so that the population per nett 

acre, i.e., excluding roads, shall 
never exceed more than 100 per- 
sons on any given acre, 


That it was undesirable that more 
than one-fifth of the dwellings in 
residential areas should be flats, 


(c) 


Applying these standards, the follow- 
ing densities are proposed in respect of 
neighbourhood units of 10,000 persons 

















a substantial part of its area to the (at an average of 3.25 persons per 
**green belt.’’ dwelling this requires 3,077 dwellings), 
TABLE A (Manchester Regional Plan) 

| New Development Redevelopment 
** Normal’? ‘**Close’’ ‘* Maximum” 

DWELLINGS | 231.98 172.67 166.22 
OTHER NEIGHBOURHOOD UNIT BUILDINGS | 

(OTHER THAN SCHOOLS) 21.86 16.4 16.4 
NURSERY, INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 15.16 7.83 7.83 
OPEN SPACES 66 40 30 
TOTAL ACREAGE | 335 236.90 220.45 
Gross neighbourhood density :— | 

1. Dwellings per acre 9.18 12.99 13.96 

2. Persons per acre 30 42 45 
Nett residential density :— 

Persons per acre 43 57 60 
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In the case of new development areas It is an outstanding fact that in the 
the density is described as ‘‘normal.’’ heart of the large Manchester conurba- 
8 But this is a maximum. In practice tion these relatively low densities have 


many of the neighbourhood units will been adopted. 

nmittee} be substantially less than this. Thus, 

s, and,| in the Manchester City Plan there is a Though the Manchester City Plan is 
er City} further density described as ‘‘open’’ not under discussion here, it is useful 
where the nett residential density is only for comparative purposes to give the 
6.8 dwellings or 22 persons to the acre, detailed proposals which have been 
t MOM} with, of course, a much lower neigh- worked out in that report, as to the 
han 30} pourhood density. actual distribution of the different types 
lats are] These figures may be compared with of dwellings required in the various 
the L.C.C.—nett residential 100, 136 classes of neighbourhood units, so as 
and 200. Inner ring under the Greater _to secure a right balance. This is based 
aS NO} {ondon Plan, 5SO—75. Plymouth: on a careful analysis of existing family 
Ne ac! Outer wards, 25; Middle, 50; Inner, structure and as to what it is likely to 
graded, 199, Norwich ; Inner, 60. Middles- __be in twenty years’ time. The latter is 
er nell} ough: Inner, 41—50; Middle, 31—40; calculated to average only 3.25 persons 















































S, shall | Outer, 21—30. per family. 
00 per- 
TABLE B (Manchester City Plan) 
at more 
lings in | **MAXIMUM”’ **CLOSE”’ **NORMAL”’ **OPEN”’ 
OF | No.of \Nett No.of Nett No.of | Nett No. of Nett 
foll DWELL- | Dwell-|Den-| Acres |Dwell- Den- Acres \Dwell-|Den- Acres \Dwell- Den-, Acres 
TOHOW-| ING | ings \sity ings sity ings | sity ings sity 
spect of eee Hetil Raided 
persons 
NS per | HOUSES 11,975 | 2,199 2,484 2,541 | 6 423.50 
ellings), JOOTTAGE 16 138.25 16 152.06 12.5 217.50 
FLATS | 237 234 234 — |}—| — 
FLATS 716 | 30 | 23.86] 495 | 30 16.50} 221 24 9.21] 418 18 23.22 
SINGLE "7 
mmm | PERSONS’ 
t FLATS 126 | 40 | 3.15} 126) 40 3.15] 115 |30 3.83} 118 20) 5.90 
ximutt Ds» PEOPLE's 
166.22 COTTAGE 
FLATS 23 | 24; 0.96} 23 | 24, 0.96] 23 | 16 1.444 — |—| — 
| | | 
16g TOTAL .. | 3,077 | 166.22| 3,077 172.67} 3,077 231.98} 3,077 | 452.62 
3 ! | ' 
18 Nett Residential Density : 
30 1, Dwellings 18.51 17.82 13.26 6.80 
2. Persons 60.1 57.9 43.1 22.1 
220.45 
13.96 Decentralisation Involved 
45 


The adoption of these bold and far- _ central wards of Manchester and Salford. 
Seing “*green belt’? and density pro- The following are some of the hard 
60 is the more significant having facts which the regional planners had 

_|eard to the intense crowding in the to face. 
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TABLE C (Densities of Existing Residential Development) Ir 

l auth 

Number of Dwellings to Acre port 

TOTAL —|— sia SCTE 

Under 18 Over 18 Over 24 | Over 30 | Over42] It 

NAAR UIE REL Pn pe ), the 

REGION 363,558 143,698 | 219,860 191,393 155,121 63,109 } buil 
MANCHESTER 202,289 71,114 131,175 121,112 101,563 | 41,589 of ti 
SALFORD 51,721 9,623 | 42,098 39,655 35,544 | 19,792 * 
ECCLES 12,693 5,291 7,402 5,126 3,494 697 But 
MIDDLETON 9,649 3,408 6,241 5,186 3,263 221 | fact 
STRETFORD 17,029 8,791 8,238 4,739 3,628 | — Jentir 
SWINTON/ than 
PENDLEBURY 12,229 6,840 5,389 4,007 978 254 | of th 

Th 

whol 

_INTERIM GREEN BELT PROPOSALS it re 
GREATER MANCHESTER { 09 
‘™ : ROCHDALE! |/R. PC. ». 
CHORLEYS R.PC. Mm 1 
* nt 1936, 
1, Pe 
2 U 
3, Es 
ple 
tre 
4. Es 
ac 
§ “ ( 
WARRINGTON RPC. % 
Th 
(apar 

than 
Outsic 

lated 
} this ¢ 
eo i 
= ; mage SI leavin 

In the above plan existing built-up areas are shown in diagonal shading. Po dated 
The blank areas are proposed for development. The vertical hatching Bot 
shows the proposed green belt. It should be noted that there are parks cheste 
and minor open spaces. within the existing built-up areas, and it is “Over 
proposed there should be a still larger quantity in the development Driate 
of the blank areas. accom 
The plan also shows how the area covered by the Manchester Regional satelli 
Repert is surrounded by other highly developed Regional Planning Areas. Sxistir 
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In most of the remaining local in 1939. Some of the population leaving 
—s | authorities there are a substantial pro- Manchester and Salford located them- 
portion of dwellings at over 24 to the _ selves with other local authorities within 
the region and some went further afield. 

Based on the above facts and trends, 


the Regional Report makes the follow- 
ing calculations of the quantity of 





acre. 

Over 42 | It will be seen that over half of all 
the dwellings in the entire region are 
63,109 | built at over 24 to the acre, while half 
41,589 | of those in Manchester and over two- «+ overspill’’ for which accommodation 
19,792 | thirds of those in Salford are over 30. will have to be found :— 
These are nett residential densities, tana horiti on 
But the situation is made worse by the Three local authorities—Manchester, 
221 | fact that there are no less than seven Salford and Stretford—will have a nett 
— entire wards in Manchester with less ‘ ©verspill’’ to deal with. Five others, 
than 0.33 acres of open space per 1,000 Middleton, Denton, Irlam, Urmston 

254 | of the population, and four in Salford. @%4 Worsley within the region, can 
————| The population of the region as a ‘ake some of this “‘overspill,’’ whilst it 
whole continued to rise until 1935, when _'S Calculated that the remaining six can 
it reached 1,313,000, After this it 4commodate their existing population 
gadually declined. Manchester City 0" redevelopment, but cannot take any 
ao teached its peak in 1935, when it ~ OVerspill. 
was 776,000. It had declined to 736,000 Adopting the standards of redevelop- 
in 1939, Salford reached its peak in ment proposed, the following figures 
1936, 247,000, but had fallen to 190,000 are given :— 














| MANCHESTER | SALFORD | STRETFORD 

1, Population 1938 731,800 190,000 59,700 
2. Ultimate population after redevelopment | 475,000 89,400 | 51,400 
3, Estimated population by 1961 without | 

planned decentralisation, based on current 

trends 659,300 | 171,200 57,200 
4. Estimated population in 1961, taking into 

account redevelopment programme | 520,500 | 97,000 53,200 
5. ‘Overspill’’ to be provided for by 1961, 

ie., (3) less (4) 138,800 | 74,200 4,000 


| 





Thus by 1961, a total ‘‘overspill’’ region. It is stated that the problems 
apart from normal trends) of no less thus involved are being discussed with 
than 217,000 has to be provided for the Lancashire and Cheshire County 
outside these three towns. It is calcu- Councils. 

lated that rather less than one-third of 


this can be accommodated in the five Qther Proposals of the 
reception’? areas within the region, 





leaving about 150,000 to be accommo- Regional Plan 
dated outside it altogether. : : 
Both the Regional and the Man- Figure 2 shows the main planning 


chester City Plans propose that this Proposals. Space does not permit of 
“overspill,’’ together with the appro- these being described in detail, but the 
Priate amount of industry, should be following points may be especially 
accommodated in one or more new noted :— 

satellite towns and in extensions to 1. The industries which at present are 
txisting smaller towns outside the scattered all over the region are 
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collected into defined industrial 


areas. 


2. Only the Regional open spaces are 
shown. But to these must be added 
from 40 to 70 acres of open space 
in each neighbourhood unit, and 
also school playing fields. When 
the redevelopment is complete, it 
would appear that there will be a 
total of about 30,000 acres of open 
space, i.e., about 30 acres per 1,000 
of the ultimate population. (20 
of this being in the Green Belt.) 


. The whole of the residential areas 
are divided into neighbourhood 
units. 


4. The main roads and ring roads 
have been carefully worked out to 
avoid going through the centres of 
neighbourhood units. 


w 


At the southern extremity, the plan 
for Wythenshawe is shown, separated 
from the rest of Manchester by a 
narrow ‘* green belt’’ and containing 
three industrial areas. 


This latter will be considered more 
fully in the next issue of Town and 
Country Planning, when the Manchester 
City Planning Proposals will be reviewed. 


Conclusion 


The Manchester Regional Report is a 
fine piece of work, reflecting the greatest 
possible credit on the technicians and 
sociologists who have been involved in 
its production, and upon the Regional 
Planning Committee who have boldy 
faced up to the implications involved 
in adopting a really satisfactory living 
standard on the redevelopment of 
grossly overcrowded areas. 


If this standard can be adopted in 
Manchester, then it should be perfectly 
practicable in every other region, except 
Central London, and possibly the most 
central portions of Liverpool and 
Glasgow. There is no reason why 
Manchester’s maximum nett residential 
density of 60 should not be also the 
Maximum for Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Leeds and Bristol. R. L. REIss. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 





Ministry of Town and Country Planning 


The new Minister of Town and Country 
Planning appointed by the Labour Govern- 
ment is The Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, M.P. 
Mr. Silkin was formerly Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Housing and Town Planning 
Committee. Mr. Fred Marshall, M.P., is 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry. 
Mr. Ronald Chamberlain, m.p., is the 
Minister’s Parliamentary Private Secretary. 
Mr. Chamberlain was formerly Secretary 
of the National Federation of Housing 
Societies. 


Council M.P.s 


We congratulate the following members 
of the Council who were returned to 
Parliament _in the General Election: 
Mr. Thomas Braddock, M.P., F.R.I.B.A. ; 


Mr. Gilbert McAllister, M.p., Honorary 
Treasurer of the Association; Mrs. Jean 
Mann, M.P., who was, until recently, 


honorary organiser of the Town and 
Country Planning Association in Scotland ; 
and The Rt. Hon Sir Arthur Salter, 
K.C.B., M.P. 


Durham Power Station 


Well-organised local protests against the 
proposed power station at Kepier, near 
Durham, and a local enquiry by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
resulted in the North-Eastern Electric 
Supply Company’s decision to install their 
plant elsewhere than at Kepier. 


National Parks Committee 


Professor R. S. T. Chorley has been 
appointed Chairman of the National Parks 
Committee which was set up in July, 1945. 


Bristol 


Ambitious plans for the building of a 
new industrial estate for Bristol are pro 
posed. Many applications for sites on the 
estate have already been received from 
manufacturers all over the country. 


Ministry of Town and Country Planning 


The Ministry of Information recently 
completed eight screens for the Ministry. 
The exhibit is intended as an introduction 
to local planning exhibitions. 
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NORWICH and = 
SHEFFIELD PLANS 


Tx NORWICH PLAN* is an attractive 
volume—well written and well presented 
with clear drawings, good type, many 
convincing and unaffected sketches by 
S. Rowland Pierce, one of the authors 
of the Plan. All this, with its skilfully 
chosen collection of photographs of 
streets and dwellings of historic or 
architectural interest, makes a work that 
any citizen or admirer of Norwich will 
be proud to buy. In appointing their 
Consultant Architects, Messrs. C. H. 
James and S. Rowland Pierce, and 
Mr. H. C. Rowley, the City Engineer, 
to prepare a plan, the Council made 
their terms of reference: ‘*To prepare 
a development plan for the City and 
County Borough of Norwich with 
special reference to the central area 
and to report thereon. The plan and 
report shall deal with the whole area 
lying within the present boundary of the 
City, but shall not be limited to such 
area and shall include areas outside the 
boundary which should be included 
because it is necessary, convenient or 
advisable for proper planning and 
development of areas within the 
boundary. .. .”’ 

Accordingly the slant of the report 
is decidedly towards the external treat- 
ment of streets and buildings—particu- 
larly in the older parts of the city. It 
is an ‘‘architect’s’’ plan, bringing un- 
usual sensibility and the experience of 
an intimate knowledge of the Town to 
bear on the problem, combined with a 
real affection for the fine architectural 
heritage that Norwich possesses. 

Norwich stands on a_horseshoe- 
shaped hill—shaped somewhat like a 
croissant roll. A typical radial road 
pattern spreads itself like a spider’s web 
over this. The flat depression between 
the ends of the horseshoe accommodates 
*City of Norwich Plan. 
tion. 


Norwich Corpora- 
Seven shillings and sixpence. 
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railways and marshalling yards and 


conc 
effectively slices off a large sector off serve 


the web. effec 
Here is the chief road problem. The} aith: 
authors state that their road layoutis}, q 
chiefly guided by the location of historic 
buildings. This has led them intoa 
solution that combines subtlety and 
audacity, and which, moreover, leads 
the City Engineer into disagreement 
with them. The Architects propose af 
inner ring as ‘‘a fine sieve to protect 
the city from unwanted traffic, and th 
traffic from congestion and delay’ 
this road is made to follow the walk 
(now destroyed) and the river, the old 
City limits. The outer ring road, 
the most part, follows the presé 
County Borough Boundary. Both re 
meet the difficulty of bridging the 
valley filled full with railways and! 
industrial Wensum river. The Architem 
propose as their solution a single vi 
70 feet high and a mile long, se 
as the combined links between 1 
horseshoe ends of both inner and ou 
ring roads. 
The Engineer, on the other I 
disagrees with this and provides a tt 
under the railways and river for 
inner ring road, and completes 
outer ring road well clear of this am 
to the south-east. q 
On the surface, the Engineer’s soul 
the more logical arrangement, an¢) 
Engineer admits that his inner ring 
follows a previously approved sche 
In his dissentient report he cond 
the *‘ discharging of traffic on to 4 










N 
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point,’’ but does so in a most marked 
fashion in his own scheme, discharging 
no less than five roads on to a single 
central roundabout at the Royal Hotel. 
The tunnel, too, discharges up an 
incline on to a similar roundabout with 
five junctions, at Queens Road, and at 
its incline at the other end meets the 
inner ring road at a sharp right-angle 
bend. It is this treatment of traffic 
junctions that should among other 
things rightly be considered the En- 
gineer’s specialised contribution, which 
ishere lacking. The Engineer’s scheme 
obviously pays far less respect to existing 
buildings in the town, but though 
stereotyped so far as its monotonous 
repetition of circular road junctions are 
concerned, it nevertheless claims to 
serve central business and industry more 
electively. From some points of view, 
although it is good to hear all sides to 
a question, it is a pity that the two 
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schemes are placed side by side for the 
reader or the City Councillor to con- 
sider. Councils, who after all are com- 
posed of laymen, are always in a 
quandary when it comes to choosing 
between the advice of conflicting experts. 
Both professions suffer when their 
members cannot merge the contributions 
which each is best qualified to give. 
Both lose when no agreement is reached, 
and the result is usually a compromise 
acceptable to neither. 

What the Engineer really seems to 
dislike is the subordination of traffic in 
the twentieth century to the architectural 
problem of making the most of a fine 
historic city, but detailed plans of some 
of the road junctions in the central 
area show that the Architects have 
combined as much skill in these as they 
have in the treatment of the old streets 
and buildings. The careful loosening 
out and opening up of the many fine 


A central area in the new Norwich. 
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churches and churchyards affords more, 
rather than less, space for traffic. The 
authors appear to recognise that trans- 
port and the street are not two separate 
things. 

But if the Engineer’s solution seems 
inadequate to the Architect, the Archi- 
tect’s solution seems inadequate to the 
Planner, and by the Planner I mean the 
man who is responsible to the people 
for his plan. The people are his clients. 
He must find out what are their special 
needs. In the report we learn almost 
nothing of the real life of the town. 
What are the characteristics of each 
neighbourhood ? Where do_ people 
meet ? Where do they shop? Which 
areas are well supplied, or which ill 
serviced with social facilities? What 
are the problems connected with the 
journey to work ? with the provision of 
schools ? Where are the areas of blight 
and prosperity ? Where are the empty 
shops? Where is the evidence to 
support the diagnosis ? What are the 
advantages and defects of existing 
statutory schemes ? Where exists over- 
zoning or underzoning? All these 
questions, though touched upon, are 
inadequately answered in the report. 


Although the general lines of the plan 
are straightforward enough, based as 
they are upon the wedge system of open 
country that infiltrates to the central 
areas between the new outer housing 
neighbourhoods, yet we should like to 
know more about the road layouts and 
planning of these new outer housing 
areas. True, a sample plan of the re- 
development of a central neighbourhood 
is attractively presented, but what would 
seem to be more important would be to 
ensure that good design such as that 
recommended in the Dudley Report 
should be applied to the outer neigh- 
bourhoods, especially since post-war 
suburban schemes will be built first, 
otherwise some of the undesirable pre- 
war trends rightly deplored by the 
authors may only be repeated. 


However, it is interesting to read that 
Norwich hasa remarkable public housing 
record, having built twice as many 
Corporation as Private Enterprise houses 
since 1918. 
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Here is a problem: The author 
tell us that as much as three acres 
dead are interred each year in th 
cemeteries, and go on to add: 
definite proposals 
appropriate sites for 
grounds, but it is suggested that they 
should be outside the present city) 
present or future boundaries, and thatl ogp 
while they should be conveniently rep, 
situated, they should not be in th gen 
midst or even within sight of builtapf ig , 
areas.’’ Vague exhortations are no good patt 
for a problem like this, any more than} wit 
they are for any other part of th} io t 
problem of living communities. Advig “ge 
must be specific. con 

Again it is not enough to say thi que 
the road pattern determines the bound imp 
aries of residential neighbourhoods, ot} tray 
that neighbourhood planning must take} and 
the English village as its example. For port 
it is hard to believe that the social lit} oby; 
of thousands of twentieth century tow} app, 
dwellers will restrict itself to the straight} imp 
jacket of any latest planning formuhf eyar 
any more than will intelligent CIV cage 
designers give way unquestioningly 0§ she 
those who hold over them handbook map 
about road junctions from the Ministy§ nor 
of Transport. 

It may be that the terms of referene 
quoted above could be said to exclu 
any scientific and sociological investige§® © 
tion of the structure of the Town and ig #0¢ 
people, but if the same care and - 
had been bestowed upon understanding mil 
the people’s problems as has been givetg 4: 
to the arrangement of their ancient ai by a 
within the walls, the Norwich Ping 'te 


SSSEZBRS Bs 


to planning. 


* * * 
As A GENERAL GUIDE to accepitl 


principles of town planning, d 

as they relate to Sheffield, Sheffidl 
Replanned* may be of considerate 
value in persuading Sheffield people # 
understand and to be interested. To 
outsider, however, and particularly 

the technical man, it offers. litle 
value. 


It may be that a conside be 
a s pa = Ee 
*Sheffield Corporation, five shillings 
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body of data has in fact been collected 
in support of such proposals as are 
made, but no indication of this is given. 
Nor do the proposals carry one very 
far. Upon a very broad system of 
e burull zoning of the type common under the 
hat thew 1932 Act, has been superimposed the 
nt city} now universal pattern of inner and 
and thal outer ring roads with radials. In the 
venienth} report it is stated that: ‘‘It is now 
e in thi generally accepted that an ideal town 
’ built} is one which has for its main road 
© NO BOM pattern a series of concentric circles 
nore than} with radials running from the innermost 
t of thio the outermost circles,’’ but whether 
3. Advite} “generally accepted’’ or no, this is a 
conception which is seriously open to 
say thit} question. Where a town is the most 
1¢ bount} important in its area, most traffic 
00s, Nir} travels into and out from the centre, 
must take} and ring roads have only minor im- 
nple. Foti portance; furthermore, it will be 
social lit] obvious that in most towns some 
tury t0W} approach roads will have much greater 
he straight importance than others, and that,’ for 
formul trample, a spinal pattern might fit the 
gent CIEE case much better than a radial one. In 
oningly 0} Sheffield, the estimated future traffic flow 
1andbook§ map shows a much greater volume of 
e Minis north-south than of east-west traffic. 















f referensy Not only would it appear that most 
to excluk ! Our towns are in future to be made 
| investige toconform with this single stereotyped 
wn and general road pattern, but at each road 
nd thoughgunction will occur hundreds of exactly 
lerstanding smilar circular roundabouts. Just 
been gimp *casionally the monotony is broken 
ncient oy by an octagon or a square, but only in 
wich Plngte Norwich Plan does there appear 
yntributing “ently to have been any attempt to 
combine a road system of a scale suited 
to modern traffic requirements with the 
art of civic design, that is to say, that 
at which enables buildings to be 
gouped round road junctions in a 
varied and architecturally satisfying 
Manner, 


In the Sheffield Plan an attempt at 
achitectural grouping is made in the 
design of the ‘‘Civic Square’’; in fact, 
Tr, this is not a ‘‘square’’ and 
botches at each end of Pinstone 
iderahh Street are such as should only be 
—— 4 *Xpected from a first-year town planning 
» shillings BStudent. From superficial inspection 
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**The Moor’’ would appear to be 
redundant as a main artery, and its 
suppression as such might simplify the 
road pattern here considerably, and 
allow for the total elimination of 


Pinstone Street. ‘*‘The Moor’’ might 
then become the focus of a business 
**precinct.”’ There would surely be an 
advantage in planning for taller buildings 
and for more car parking space around 
them in the centre of the city. 


As is so often the case with plans by 
engineers, more study has been given 
to transport than to any other part of 
the report. The number of new houses 
needed is mentioned in relation to wait- 
ing applicants and condemned houses, 
‘but the matter is much more complex 
than this. Houses additional to the 
existing stock will be needed only for 
replacement of bombed houses, the 
accommodation of those about to get 
married and for the relief of those 
forced at present to share accommoda- 
tion. There will, however, be many 
applications from people who cannot 
find existing accommodation of the right 
size, in the right place, or at the right 
cost, and a study of family structure, of 
income levels and of daily movement to 
work is necessary before replacement of 
existing houses can be related with the 
provision of new houses and carried 
out so as fully to meet the needs of 
those to be rehoused. 


In Sheffield Replanned, the conception 
of a detailed master plan is deliberately 
eschewed, on the plea of impractica- 
bility, but a very much more precise 
estimate of needs can be made than is 
here assumed, as witness the inter-war 
development of the City of Amsterdam. 
Perhaps, however, the amount of space 
that has been given up to charming 
woodcuts of signposts, village crosses 
and ancient Manor Houses, should have 
made it clear that this is not a scientific 
analysis of the problems besetting one 
of our most important cities, but an 
historical guide-book brought up to date, 
and rightly emphasising the importance 
of not letting our admifation of what 
has been well done in the past shut our 
eyes to our responsibility for well doing 
now and in the future. 
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WHICH WAY LONDO 


OSBORN 


BY F. J. 


N° nearly enough excitement has yet 
been aroused by the three London 
Plans.* Londoners know the Plans exist, 
and that is something. But do they 
realise that two of them are headed in 
one direction, and the other in precisely 
the opposite direction? The answer 
must be NO. London opinion resembles 

sad’’ cake—a crisp layer round the 
edges, with a clammy inert central 
wodge that stops any spread of en- 
thusiasm across the mass. To restore 
local citizenship, the power to think 
and act together, is one of the fine 
purposes of the Abercrombie Plans. 
Part of the London dilemma is that this 
important End in democratic planning 
is also a necessary Means to democratic 
planning. 

Somehow those who love London and 
believe that its virtues can be enhanced 
by planning must work together .to 
break this vicious circle. They must 
seek to create as intense an interest in 
planning as there is in housing. And 
besides stirring up (if they can) a popular 
topical interest while the pattern of the 
future is being decided, they must create 
a real planning movement within Lon- 
don—a substantial body of informed 
people who will retain a continuous 
interest and who are active in public, 
institutional, business, and social affairs. 
Without general popular interest and a 
core of instructed enthusiasts, planning 
may be possible—but it will not be 
democratic planning and is unlikely to 
be good planning. 

Can these things be done? It must 
be admitted that all attempts to induce 
London to take a sustained interest in 
its physical development have failed in 
the past. But certain circumstances are 
now more favourable than they have 





* County of London Plan, 1943 (Macmillan, 
1943); Greater London Plan, 1944(H.M.S.O., 
1945); Reconstruction in the City of London 
(Guildhall, 1944). 
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ever been. Ministerial and local govem- 
mental powers have come into 
under the Planning Acts of 1943 and 
1944, that were undreamt of ten yean 
ago. The bombed areas have to k 
rebuilt, and many people have at least 
realised the local opportunities that 
that necessity gives. The plans for som 
of these areas have opened the eyes of 
the imaginative to new possibilities for 
other areas also. London has ceased to 
seem unalterable. It remains to be seen 
whether -public opinion can hold this 
new conception of plasticity long enough, 
and can be guided to develop its vagu 
vision clearly enough, to generate a 
resolve for the comprehensive replanning 
of the region. 


The full publication of the Greater 
London Plan (printed last year for 
Official circulation only) brings to many 
thousands already interested Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie’s brilliant crystallisationof 
the new planning conception. Th 
demand for this expensive publicationis 
encouraging. Even more encouraging 
are the big attendances at the Exhibition 
of the Plan at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (August and September, 1945} 
This is by far the best, the most intell- 
gent and the most intelligible, of planning 
exhibitions yet staged in this countly. 
For the first time the serious issues 
town planning, the human, social and 
economic as distinct from the aesthetic 
or visual issues, are convincingly pie 
sented to the non-expert visitor. 


The message of the exhibition, as of 
the Plan itself, is that of a lar 
long-term regrouping of London 
and of their homes, workplaces ai 
community buildings, in such a mani 
as to make possible better ways @ 
living. The picture is so well di 
that no one can fail to grasp it, 
one will fail to find it attractive. 
minor criticism of the Exhibition ( 
not of the volume on the Plan) is tht! 
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@ The Greater London Plan 
proposes ten new satellites 
sited outside the green belt. 
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it pointedly abstains 
from mention of the two 
Garden Cities, whose 
pioneering through de- 
cades of indifference 
blazed the trail now 
being followed. I men- 
tion the slight irritation 
that this induces, merely 
to exorcise it. It does 
not matter ; nor does a 
certain amateurishness of 
detail in the magnificent 
model of the proposed 
Garden City at Ongar, 
which a study of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn 
would have avoided. In 
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the actual building of a new town, 


many back-room theories 


ingenious novelties need 


will give way 


‘to human demands; the output of 


not be dis- 


jy SOuntenanced, since some will prove 


useful. The Ongar model is right in its 


tht broad conception. And altogether the 

















Exhibition is the most distinguished 
contribution the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning has made to public 
enlightenment. It should be shown in 
as many places as possible. 

Those “who have held to the Garden 
City idea through the dark days will 
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Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
refers Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, to a 
point of interest in the Ongar New 
Town model. 





not easily realise the significance of this 
Exhibition. For the first time thousands 
of Londoners are seriously entertaining 
the policy of thinning-out central 
London, dispersing its overspill to new 
towns, stopping suburban sprawl, and 
preserving agricultural belts. For the 
first time thousands are grasping that 
this is the only: way to make inner 
London pleasant to live and work in. 
To us this is so obvious a programme, 
and in principle so simple, and we have 
explained it so often in lectures and 
books, that we think we must have 
introduced the idea to many minds 
already. And so we must; but the 
idea has hitherto been entertained as 
the new Vicar is entertained, in the 
parlour with a nervous stiffness that 
precludes ‘real understanding. This 
time the idea walks quite naturally into 
the living-room to meet the family. 
Ideas are as shy as people. It takes 
years (or an occasion like an air-raid) 
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for both to overcome their shyness, 
Thus the prospect for London plat 
ning is improved by the existence 
the Abercrombie Plans, and by the fact 
that some notice is being taken of them. 
But it is still a prospect. Physical action 
to operate the Plans has not begun. Oa 
the contrary, the first steps in post-wat 
development are being taken or pit 
pared on_ pre-war lines: 
housing schemes in suburbs, Cound 
flat schemes in the centre, and adapts 
tions of public services and transport 
to fit in therewith. The Plans them 
selves, whether wisely or not, whether 
inevitably or not, provide for a certail 
temporary treading of the old road 
before London branches off into the 
new road. But until the fork is 
no one can really be sure that the new 
road will ever be taken. I should fed 
more convinced that the new planning 
means something to London if an acilt 
controversy blew up as to why the first 
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stretch of the new road is so exactly . 


like the old. ; oe 

In fact, the more constructive criticism 
there is of these Plans, the better their 
prospects. I was very surprised that the 
experienced organisers of the L.C.C. 
majority resented the criticism of the 
housing density standards made by the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion when the County Plan appeared in 
1943. Still more was I surprised that 
eminent statesmen were induced to 
write letters to The Times denouncing 
me (then Honorary Secretary of the 
Association) as an Enemy of Planning. 
For a time loyal supporters of the 
L.C.C. followed me round at my meet- 
ings with’ the same denunciation. This 
was the wrong kind of controversy. But 
the fact is that it had the effect on 
London of a dog-fight. A crowd began 
to collect, but it melted away as soon 
as I had (in self-defence) bitten off the 
head of one dog and the others were 
called off. Since then, up to the publica- 
tion of the Greater London Plan, 
interest had tended to diminish. 

It would be an excellent thing if 
London could be got to discuss these 
vital questions of the housing density 
standard and the open space standard. 
The more I reflect upon them, the more 
sure I feel that in this country, with its 
existing or an improved level of average 
income, you cannot rebuild great areas 
of cities at such densities as 136 persons 
per housing acre—though you might 
succeed in doing it for small areas and 
for exceptional social groups. If the 
subject were exhaustively discussed, 
upon honest data, I feel sure also that 
public opinion would be against the 
atiempt. But if I am right, that would 
not in the least affect the principles of 
the Abercrombie Plans. The Plans are 
bound to be much revised during the 
half-century of operation, and the 
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Moreover, the kind of rebuilding 
with which London begins will pro- 
foundly affect public enthusiasm for the 
new Plans. There must be a long wait 
before anything is visible. If when it 
does come, it looks much the same as 
redevelopment before the war, how can 
the driving force for planning be main- 
tained ? It is elementary strategy, even 
elementary salesmanship, to make sure 
that early deliveries of the reconstruction 
product are representative of what is 
new and good. 

Another matter on which public con- 
troversy would be healthy, and would 
stimulate understanding, is the clash of 
principle between the two Abercrombie 
Plans and the City Plan. The Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning en- 
hanced its prestige by the stand it took 
in criticism of the City Plan; and the 
Common Council showed common 
sense in accepting the Ministry’s recom- 
mendation to make a fresh start under 
the guidance of a consultant planner. 
The fact that Japan’s surrender followed 
just after the City’s deprived this 
incident of the publicity it deserved. 

The Common Council debate on the 
Minister’s letter showed no under- 
standing of the major issues of London 
planning or of the dangers of the City’s 
own position. Even the Minister’s 
letter, admirable as it was, only skirted 
the biggest issue. It is disconcerting, at 
this time of day, that he should think 
it advisable to begin with the views of 
St. Paul’s and the Tower, to pass next 
to building-height as if this were solely 
a visual matter, to come thirdly to 
commercial and traffic efficiency, and 
only fourth to reach the volume. and 
capacity of the City’s buildings. The 
Plan consciously allows for a 50 per 
cent increase of floor-space ; the Minister 
thinks it allows for nearly 100 per cent 
increase. But all he cares to‘ add on 
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density standards will have to be adapted 
to rising standards of living. The 
immediate importance of the density 
question is that the standards used in 
central redevelopment govern the 
amount of displacement to the country 
Ting, and therefore the number of sites 
for new towns and town-extensions that 
Will ultimately be needed. 


this point is that the ‘‘ westward trend’’ 
of business from the City is not likely 
to be reversed by this Plan, though it 
might be by some better Plan. To 
parody a parody :— 
**Why choose where we wend, boys ? 
things are bound to trend, 
Waiting for the end, boys, waiting 
for the end.’’ 
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If planning means anything, it means a 
correction-of mere ‘‘trends’’—though 
obviously this can only be done with un- 
derstanding of the reasons for the trends. 

The Dispersal policy, and the Greater 
London Plan, involve a reversal of the 
process that has massed the workplaces 
of 500,000 people in the City, and of 
comparable numbers in other central 
districts of London. The County Plan, 
which assumes some outward ‘‘trend’’ 
of industry or business, at the same time 
proposes a new centre for business ‘on 
the South Bank. If the central pool of 
business is diminishing, the develop- 
ment of the South Bank as a business 
centre involves a more rapid reduction 
somewhere else—probably in Westmin- 
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ster, Holborn, or the City. It is really 
astonishing that, in these circumstands, 
landowners and local authorities sil 
assume that higher buildings and grealt 
volume are generally appropriate 
redevelopment. On some sites grealt! 
volume may certainly be possible, bu 
only if other sites are to become opel 
space or to carry a lower volume? 
building. 

In the centre as a whole there mus 
be, under a Dispersal policy, a lower 
of volume ; which can be advantages 
if it is accepted and properly plannél 
for, but will produce depressed and ev 
derelict areas if greater volume 8 @ 
couraged in the areas immediately to& 
redeveloped. Theré is an urgent 
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for a policy as to the volume of re- 
development for the whole centre of 
London, of which the City is only a 
part. And it is most important that the 
quantitative relationship of the South 
Bank scheme to the existing commercial 
areas should be made clear. A reduction 
of the volume of building in the City, 
though desirable, indeed necessary and 
inevitable, involves genuine difficulties. 
Is it right that the reduction should be 
accentuated by a competing commercial 
area on the South Bank? It may be; but 
the matter should be frankly weighed. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
questions raised by the piecemeal plan- 
ning of London. It becomes ever more 
clear that there must be some continuing 
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planning agency for the whole Region, 
including the City and the County, with 
a full-time technical staff. Within the 
general Plan, a great deal of planning 
can be done by local planning authorities. 
But the case of the City illustrates very 
well the incapacity of even a powerful 
authority to see its own problems in 
relation to those of the Metropolitan 
Region as a whole. 

Now that the Greater London Plan 
is published, there is a need of as much 
discussion as possible in London ; not 
for the mere sake of talking, but so that 
the meaning of the new conception of 
planning may be grasped by a wider 
public, enthusiasm aroused, and diffi- 
culties frankly faced and overcome. 
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OOKS ON TOWN PLANNING aid 
Housing are now so numerous thi 


a way, good that public interest 

been strong enough to provoke such @ 
output. But some even of the goal 
books -are beginning to overlap, and 


discr 
half- 
the 1 


some are appearing that are, to say thfit i 


least, not indispensable to the me 
patient student. Contributions to th 
subject can be made from so many 
different angles of approach that | 
would not rule out any in principle, 
Yet the time is approaching when people 
who have not had specific experience 
town planning or housing should survy 
the existing literature to see whetht 
they have anything important to add 
what has already been said. Am 
publishers and their readers might 
stiffen up their standards. Otherwit 
some really’ valuable work will & 
drowned in the flood. 


* * * 


A most depressing cover design shoul 
not frighten the reader away from R.L 
Reiss’s MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE ENTERPRE 
Housinc which is lucid, comprehensive aid 
compact: the best summary, I think, @ 
the facts and figures of inter-war housiig 
in Great Britain, and of the present 
position and prospects. Captain 
permits himself no literary frills; 
neither does he waste words. 
well-planned, efficient, practical book. 


Covering a great deal more ground, mor 
controversial, and written with immen® 
skill, is G. D. H. Cole’s BuILDING Aw 
PLANNING. AS a general introduction @ 
the whole subject of housing and pia 
and the relation of both to the wide 
questions of economic planning and 
employment policy, this is a superb pie® 
of work. On one special subject—thatd 
the recruitment and organisation of # 
building industry—Professor Cole 
with particular authority, having a 
the Government committee which 
out the accepted programme on this 
On the issues as a whole, perhaps he comes 
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neater than anyone has yet come to a 
thesis of the economic and sociological 

factors with the factors special to the study 

of town planning. 
By comparison, 


Marion Bowley’s 


\BHOUSING AND THE STATE is narrow and 


almost naive in its treatment of policy. But 


I it makes an interesting and original analysis 
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of the evolution of State housing policy, 


mA discriminating cleverly the very different, if 


half-conscious, purposes of what she calls 
the Three Experiments of 1919-23, 1924-33 
and 1934-39. So long as the book is within 
the scope of an economist and statistician 
it is really impressive and elucidatory. It 
would be valuable to civil-service adminis- 
trators who have to advise on policy, and 
to students of politics wondering where we 
are all going. The treatment of the problem 
of satellite-town development, however, 
does not get beyond the point that it is all 
very difficult, though, as she admits, 


‘ino more difficult than suburb-building, of 


which we have had plenty. One very odd 
thing is that Dr. Bowley is genuinely 
appalled at the idea of one local authority 
owning land and houses in the area of 
another—as if the non-resident landlord 
were a novelty in our civilisation. She 
makes heavy weather of a lot of problems 
that any large-scale developer would just 
laugh at. But it is a book that I shall keep 
for its careful statistical data. 


* * * 


M. P. Fogarty’s PROSPECTS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF GREAT BRITAIN is an 
assembly of the results of fifty regional 
reports on the main industrial districts 
organised by Nuffield College between 1941 
and 1943. This sort of work, in which the 
researches of Departments of a number of 
regional Universities are co-ordinated on a 
common plan, is clearly of the utmost value 
in the administration of a policy of full 
employment and of the balanced location of 
industry. Whether a policy of location is 
administered centrally, as the sponsors of 
the survey seem to desire, or whether the 
areas themselves seek to adjust their local 
balance within limitations laid down 
centrally, which appeals to me as more 

to be workable, there can be no 
question of the value of the information 
it surveys of this kind. It is fair to say 
that Mr. Fogarty, while he considers that 
loensure full employment national guidance 
of industrial development in each region is 
, Makes it clear that the scheme 

teed not be rigid. He argues with much 
force that ‘‘some sort of loose-fitting 
scheme of mutually consistent directives’’ 
needed to avoid a conflict of local claims. 
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He is also, unlike some students of location, 
well aware that the problem of congestion 
is as important as the problem of local 
unemployment, and points out the urgency 
of priorities for factory and office building, 
as well as housing, in new or old towns 
selected as dispersal areas in the regions of 
over-concentrated cities. Councillors, plan- 
ning officers, and students of affairs in all 
regions, will require this book for its local 
information as well as for its discussion of 
methods. 


*« * * 


Three law-books on recent Planning Acts 
call for brief notice. H. A. Hill’s Town 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1944, is an 
annotated edition of this important Act, 
following the same author’s CompLeTe LAw 
OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING of 1937 
and its supplement of 1944. The Acts prior 
to 1944 are summarised in an introduction, 
but too briefly to be a substitute for earlier 
volumes. Desmond Heap’s ANNOTATED 
ANALYSIS OF THE ACT OF 1944 contains an 
explanatory summary of the Act, the text 
of the Act itself, a very full annotation, the 
text of the Interim Development Order of 
1945, and the Valuation Regulations of 
1945. 


J. R. Smith-Savill’s PLANNING ACTS 
1943-5, AND COMPENSATION FOR ACQUISITION 
oF LAND contains the Act of 1944, the 
Interim Development Act of 1943, the 
Licensing Planning Act of 1945, the 
Planning Additional Regulations of 1944, 
the Valuation Regulations of 1945, and the 
Interim Development Order of 1945, 
together with annotations of the three Acts. 
Those who like, as I do, to have the notes 
of more than one authority on an Act, will 
probably acquire at least two of these law- 
books. I would choose Mr. Heap’s as one 


of these. 
ok * « 


Of smaller books I have read with some 
pleasure, Ernest Watkins’ ACCORDING TO 
PLAN, which introduces quite serious and 
competent studies of many elements of 
Reconstruction Policy with flippant dia- 
logues iliustrated by light-hearted sketches 
by David Langdon. Not much is said 
about Housing and Planning, but what is 
said is sense. 


Elizabeth Brunner’s HoLipAy MAKING 
AND THE HOLIDAY TRADES is, like most 
Nuffield College productions, an invaluable 
assembly of the information needed to con- 
sider its subject. Holidays with pay may 
increase.the demand for holiday accommo- 
dation from the 15,000,000 pre-war visitors 
to 30 or even 45 millions. The planning 
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problem that implies is just beginning to only under discussion. The booklet 
dawn on us. make any British planner feel that his 
* * * is a picnic beside that of his Indian paral 
And yet, are we as regardful of the "9 
servatism’’ of our ‘‘poorer class’’ ? 
* o * 


THE COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN, explained 
by E. J. Carter and Erno Goldfinger, is, 
like all Penguin literature, beautifully pro- 
duced and amazing value for money. An Planning literature in the U.S.A. ise 
illustrated summary of the Plan is welcome, ore copious than here, and much a 
but it is a pity the summarisers represent /avish in paper and presentation. 
as a merit what the authors of the Plan Widely varying publications are noted 
regarded as a regrettable feature: the 8 typical. diag 
excessive housing densities proposed. They THE AMERICAN PLANNING AND Qj 
go so far as to produce the most perversely ANNUAL, 1944, containing mostly pap 
comic definition yet invented: ‘‘FLATS: for the Missouri Conference, 1944, refledt 
homes placed above each other to free the the prevailing opinions among the offi 
greatest possible amount of land for open *‘big-city’’ planners. This group are 
space.’ In itself the flat-propaganda of that the ‘‘explosion’’ of the cities i 
the 1930°s is now as dead as a doornail, scattered suburbs is disastrous, and 
but this parading of its ghost still limits to draw back the suburbans by whole 
the popular appeal of planning. Moreover, redevelopment of blighted areas at lowe 
flats can so easily be built on small sites of density; but they do not agree as ii 
almost any shape that if they were accept- whether public ownership of large a 
able the whole case for thorough-going to be leased for development, is practical 
redevelopment would be that much weaker. They see the necessity of Federal grants 
Apart from this antiquated obsession, the bridge the gap between acquisition oa 
summary is a most attractive piece of work. and ‘‘disposition value’’; and one ¢ 


ae : : ah: fred Bettman) 

It is interesting to compare with it Tae ‘them (the late Al 
CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT Trust, 1912-45, a Couple — pa Poe or pooling 4 
well-illustrated booklet describing housing yo sage om pe Na ar “em OE 
and planning problems and-progress in a re to Fu d ationa ' OMpenss 
great Indian city of 2} million people on eee “s er ‘f But 
22,832 acres—part of a much larger conurba- | on an prs o loo 
tion. Though on an altogether lower living- *" — are my: —— f c 
standard the problems are in principle the 2S i cage Sacsy are, ¢ T f ga bids, 
same as those of London. Areas of terrible on cid ft 7 5 oe Tre ity. Some 
congestion have to be relieved, and the Trust ®@"Ker after the More Transport solution; 
is torn, as the L.C.C. was, between the M¢ Writer wanting to abolish the priv 
two unsatisfactory policies of building 2 — of the greater conryings pee 
suburbs at a distance and flatted dwellings Of, Public transport. we P 
nearer the centre. But flatted buildings ‘ditors present valuable papers on f 
have not proved satisfactory ; ‘‘the average Public Relations of Planning—the firs, 
Indian of the poorer class is a confirmed brilliantly cynical demonstration that 
ground floor’ dweller, and the only type anti-planning villain must be dramatist; 
of residence that would appeal to his con- the second, a more cheering account 
servatism is a bungalow, either enclosed rtune’s success in putting over plannny 
within a walled-in compound or with a i Syracuse, N.Y. There are also i — 
compound attached.’’ So a new experiment studies on Land Settlement, Private v 
is to be made with cottages, and success is Public Housing, Municipal Finance, 
expected. The conditions to be dealt with Conservation, and National. Parks is 
are grim enough. One ward has an overall impossible to escape an_ imp ression & 
density of 434 per acre; and there are honest hard-boiled ability frustrated byl 
blocks with densities up to 1,300. Open @bsence of any general sense of am 
space in Calcutta is under one acre per ‘direction for town development, 
1,000: in the adjoining town, Howrah, it the garden-city idea has produced over het. 
is one acre per 5,000. The Trust is not a The governmental difficulties are greater it 
planning nor municipal authority, but a the U.S.A., but agreement on a 
redevelopment body with powers direct principle would overcome them. 
from the State not unlike the redevelopment At the opposite extreme from 
powers under the Planning Act, 1944. Annual is THe New Crry, by L. Hilte- 
Compensation is paid, but procedure is seimer—a late bloom from the B 
simpler. Control of location of industry conservatory. I enjoy this sort of pi 
and dispersal to satellite towns are so far book, and recommend it to students 5 
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stimulating, with a warning not to repeat 
the mistake of their immediate predecessors 
™ of carrying their atelier high-jinks into 
public exhibitions and planning reports. I 
cannot quite make out whether Dr. Hilber- 
seimer wishes to be taken seriously. Giving 
him the benefit of the doubt, he could have 
improved his book by omitting the serious- 
seeming sociological theory at the begin- 
ning, and concentrating on his very original 
diagrams of sun-incidence and smoke- 
incidence and the fanciful patterns of plan- 
fining they suggest. No one of course will 


ead ever plan wholly for sun or to dodge smoke ; 


i but there is definite intellectual interest in 


span academic study of what would happen 
‘nif you did. 


Dr. Hilberseimer arrives at 
Ribbon Development, or the Linear City, 
as the ideal pattern. His drawings are very 

pretty and very ingenious, and his is not 
4 the least (nor I hope the last) in the pageant 
of Illuminating Fantasies. Also he has 
some historical allusions which are new to 
me—always a matter for gratitude—though 


wat | wish he had given dates. 


Third of the American publications is 
§maLL Town, U.S.A., a 36-page brochure, 
ay delightfully illustrated with photographs, 

describing a mid-Western town of 4,800 
people. There is no imprint, and it is 
presumably an O.W.I. goodwill-propaganda 
publication for this country. It brings 

alive to the reader Alexandria, Indiana, its 
if people, its life and its surroundings, and 
fl would like to see similar booklets about 

_ of our own small towns for circulation 
Te. 

F. 3.0. 


ai Garden Cities of Tomorrow 


A NEW EDITION of Ebenezer Howard’s 
famous book, Garden Cities of Tomorrow, 
Which has been unobtainable for some 
years, will shortly be published by Faber 


@ and Faber, Ltd. First published in 1898, 


this book started the Garden City move- 
qj Ment and was translated into many 
languages; but it is only now that its 
Proposals are being actively entertained 
ij and applied. The new edition is edited 
by F. J. Osborn with a Preface containing 
a character story of the author, and an 
Introductory Essay by Lewis Mumford. 
9 ltis a book that should be in every public 
library and in the private collection of 
‘veryone interested in the sociological 
aspects of town and country planning. 
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Lewis Mumford on the L.C.C. 
Plan (Continued from page 110) 


than nurseries and gardens, but if these 
are first considerations then they are merely 
inadequate substitutes for the real physical 
and spiritual requirements of life. Thus, 
the planners say that a density of 100 persons 
to the acre is the desirable maximum, but 
compromise with a density of 136 persons 
to the acre and propose to turn Regent’s 
Park and Marylebone into an overcrowded 
area by encouraging densities of 200 persons 
to the acre there. ‘‘To maintain the density 
the planners propose is to maintain a 
corresponding scheme of life ; a scheme in 
which it is easier to keep a dog than to 
raise a baby, in which one is more tempted 
to flee from the city on every possible 
holiday than to dream of enjoying the great 
social and cultural resources it actually 
possesses.”” 


On what basis, then, should planning 
rest? Mumford’s answer is clear. It 
should provide for the environment which 
will encourage a higher birthrate. Is it 
possible by planning to do this ? Mumford’s 
reply to that is: ‘*‘Within the wider pro- 
cesses of our civilisation as a whole, certain 
urban patterns, certain densities, certain 
opportunities for human expression are 
plainly helpful to a high birth and survival 
rate, and certain others, we know definitely, 
are hostile.’’ 


That is the clue to the whole of Mumford’s 
argument. It is the test he applies to the 
validity of the L.C.C. proposals. On and 
by that test they are condemned. 


It is true that when the L.C.C. proposals 
were submitted there was an absence of a 
national directive, there were no clear 
policy decisions on an urban land policy; 
the whole planning movement, despite the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
lacked a motif and an impetus. Mr. Silkin, 
for long Chairman of the L.C.C. Planning 
Committee, is now installed in St. James’s 
Square with the duty of taking that larger 
najlional view of planning considerations 
which belongs to his office. He has a 
golden chance to give Britain the national 
planning policy it needs. A few years on, 
it may be too late. We must, as Mumford 
argues, begin now and begin right. If the 
Minister goes boldly forward with a 
national plan based on human needs, he 
will not lack support in Parliament or in 
the country. In the meantime Mumford’s 
pamphlet, which cannot be overpraised, 
should be ‘‘required reading’’ for every 
member of his Department. 
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How Should We Rebuild 
London 


By C. B. Purdom. J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd. 326 pp. 12s. 6d. 


In this book, Mr. Purdom discusses 
the various factors which should be 
considered in the reconstruction of 
London and the manner in which they 
ought to be dealt with in planning the 
metropolis. He starts his survey with 
a chapter on London as a Home. 

Subsequent chapters deal with in- 
dustry, commerce, public _ services, 
churches, schools, museums, libraries, 
art galleries, and scientific institutions, 
hospitals, the Inns of Court, places 
of recreation, such as theatres, music 
halls, cinemas, parks, playgrounds, 
hotels and clubs ; transport and com- 
munications ; architecture and building; 
the green belt and town planning ; the 
Government of London, and _ finally 
with ‘‘London Rebuilt.’’ 

The author is an authority on town 
planning and his outlook is humane and 
enlightened, but the present work is 
curiously unsatisfying. This is partly 
due to the fact that Mr. Purdom often 
expresses himself in loose terms which 
lack precise meaning, and partly to a 
tendency to say that such-and-such -a 
thing must be reformed, without point- 
ing out the way in which it should be 
achieved. 

As an illustration of the first defect, 
I would take his statement (on p. 190) 
on the crucial question of the size of 
London: ‘‘London, as a capital city, 
should be as large as is required for its 
own good government and the dis- 
charge of its metropolitan functions. 
It should not absorb the boroughs and 
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small towns in its region, which m 
be allowed to perform their oy 
functions and to preserve their oy 
identity and local character. On th 
other hand the various authoritig 
within London should surrender powén 
to the extent that they are outgrown 
otherwise unnecessary and not stand jp 
the way of the development of a sound 
municipal organism for the city aga 
whole, ”’ 

A vague statement of this kind takes 
us almost. nowhere and the reader i 
left with too much of the problem t 
solve for himself. 

There are several examples of th 
second defect in the chapter on ‘‘ London 


as a Home.’’ For instance, Mr. Purdom 


says that building practices will havet 
be changed; the employees will have 
to be relieved from the fear of i 
employment and the excessive com 
petition among employers eliminated, 
He says that the building industry must 
be reorganised, that ‘‘ national chartered 
bodies should be created, incorporating 
the entire industry . . . so that the ful 
force of the administrative and organis- 
ing ability, and the technical skill and 
craftsmanship that exist, may be e 
gaged.’’ He wants the supply and 
standardisation of building material 
improved and suggests a Building 
Materials Supply Corporation. Buth 
does not explain the why or the how 
of all this ; and it is here that lucidity 
and precision are most needed. 

It may seem ungracious to emphasise 
the shortcomings of a book which forms 
a useful addition to the literature m 
London; but the methodology @ 
planning is in such an embryonic stale 
that it demands the closest scrutiny. 
**Visual Planning’’ is already becoming 
a term of reproach in instructed circls 
We must be careful that ‘‘ verbal plat 
ning’’ does not acquire a sim 
disrepute. This can only be avoided 
if those who speak and write on tt}. 
subject try to make their utterances # J*" 
clear and definite as the drawings of@ | 
professional town planner. 

Mr. Purdom is a severe critic of i 
Forshaw-Abercrombie plan for the a 
ministrative County of London. 
regards the community or neighbour 
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hood units proposed therein as lacking 
in form, articulation and movement. 
Only in the highway scheme does he 
find the conditions of structure, sub- 
stance and size required for a living 
city. The plans and models of the re- 
construction areas appear to him to 
project on a large scale the barrenness 
of a modern housing estate. Parkways 
and green wedges he dislikes as an 
exotic irrelevance imported from 
America. He considers that electoral 


+ | wards rather than school districts should 


form the basis of neighbourhood or 
residential units in London and. that 
this would herald a return to something 
like the old parish system. He rightly 
insists that we do not possess adequate 
data for estimating the housing needs of 
London. He wisely remarks that in 
making a study of this kind, the question 
of population policy must be included. 
The question: ‘‘Are the children to be 
encouraged or not in reconstructing our 
ciies—and especially London ?’’—is 
one of immense interest to town planners 
and of decisive importance to the future 
of the British people. 


W. A. Rosson. 


terias | The National Trust ; A Record 


of Fifty Years Achievement 


Edited by J. Lees-Milne. Batsford. 
132 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A DOZEN writers set down to con- 
ttibute as many chapters to a ‘‘com- 
memorative volume’’ in which fifty 
years of achievement are to be properly 


iny, | “lebrated—and what would you expect ? 


Why, a thoroughly dull though con- 
sientious commentary, useful to con- 
ult, but impossible to read. That was 
my guess, and I have never been more 


oided | “elightedly wrong in all my life. 
the |. Indeed this book seems to me to be 


lst about as good as it could be, as 
lively and stimulating as it is informing 
M a cursory, bird’s-eye sort of way, 
with just enough of parenthetic ex- 
cursions to make you wonder what new 
plaything for your memory the next 
page may hold, what little vignette, 
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sharply etched in against a general 
background that is as wide as England. 

Now my own digestion is weak when 
it comes to straight history, but season 
and garnish it sufficiently -with interest- 
ing tags, and even I can stomach and 
hold quite a lot of it with enjoyment 
and permanent profit. 

I am delighted to learn that we owe 
the discovery of the incomparable 
Roman mosaics at Chedworth to a 
ferret lost in Lord Eldon’s park, and 
that Newton (whose birth-place is a 
Tryst possession) ‘‘not only computed 
the area of the hyperbola to 52 figures, 
but studied cider making, the design of 
ear trumpets, the prospects for re- 
formed spelling, the preparation of 
artists’ colours and the usefulness of 
kites,’’? and that the world’s most 
famous apple (saving, perhaps, two 
others) was of the now extinct variety, 
‘*The Flower of Kent.’’ One knew that 
within a space of two years he had dis- 
covered the differential calculus, the 
composition of light and the law of 
gravitation, but not (I, at least) that he 
was, at the same time, going shopping 
for oranges, dining out and losing 
money at cards. 

Thus: well is one beguiled by John 
Russell in his section on ‘‘Historic 
Shrines,’’ though no better than by 
G. M. Young or James Lees-Milne 
under ‘‘The Manor House’’ and ‘‘The 
Country Home,’’ respectively. Ivor 
Brown, Harry Batsford, Basil Oliver, 
John Summerson, Sir William Beach 
Thomas and D. M. Matheson and others 
make up as hot an All-English Side as 
could well be got together and all under 
the distinguished captaincy of Dr. 
Trevelyan, who goes in. first with a 
moving introduction. 

When it is further mentioned that the 
book is embellished with over 100 
superb photographs, clear end-paper 
maps and a most engaging jacket in 
the best Batsford tradition, it may be 
believed how poignant is the interest of 
a reviewer who is also himself engaged 
in writing yet another book on the 
triumphs of the Trust. If this is ‘‘ bogey’’ 
for that Course, I may well be concerned 
about my handicap ! 


CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
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LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


It is intended to open a two-year 
evening course of study at 34-35 
Gordon Square under the aegis of 
the Institute of Landscape Architects. 
The course is primarily designed for 
qualified architects, and horticul- 
turalists and members of allied pro- 
fessions, and the Institute of Landscape 
Architects will examine and certify 
successful students. 


Individual courses of lectures will 
also be open to members of the 
general public, as far as space is 
available. These will include :— 


History of Town-and Countryside ; 
Introduction to Landscape Design ; 
Parks and Parkways ; 

Ecology. 


For all particulars, write to :— 
Director of Studies, 
Course in Landscape Design, 
34 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.|I. 











English City—The Story of 
Bristol 


J. S. Fry and Sons, Ltd. 88 pp. 10s. 


RISTOL has a colourful and romantic 
past, an interesting and varied present, and, 
like many of our other large cities, an 
opportunity owing to the sad devastation 
of the blitz to reorganise her internal 
structure in order to provide in the best 
way possible for her 400,000 citizens, whose 
conditions of living have changed ard are 
changing so far from the way of existence 
of the town’s early founders. 

Bristol is an all-round city, and has in 
its time been many things—port, ecclesiasti- 
cal-centre, industrial town, health resort 
and centre of communications and distri- 
bution—to an extent a microcosm of 
Britain, reflecting in small compass the 
great changes of the centuries. 

At this present time, which may be the 
starting point of so many developments, it 
is fitting that an old Bristol firm, Messrs. 
J. S. Fry and Sons, Ltd., should bring out 
this fascinating book in which is set forth 
the way in which the town grew, the manner 
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in which its inhabitants have lived and 
possibilities for the future. 

The technique is that already 
familiar by the Cadbury-Fry orga 
in their books on Birmingham—a 
visual representation with fine photogr 
copies of old prints and maps, and 
clear coloured diagrams and charts; 
whole connected by a simply written 
colloquial text. ; 

In the historical portion of the 
cross sections are taken at different p 
in the history of the city. Early m 
the city are reproduced, and there 
photographs of existing buildings, b 
emphasis everywhere is on the way ¢ 
of the common people. 

The final section is entitled, ‘ 
Bristol Rebuilds,’’ and recommends 
ning by neighbourhoods, new building 
homes and schools, reduction of § 
pollution and a new consciousness ¢ 
amenity qualities of the city scene. Ti 
reviewer this section, which occupies 
some ten pages out of eighty-eight, ¥ 
little disappointing. The traffic pre 
for instance, is hardly touched upon, 
question of decongestion of conta 
is not mentioned, and there is a va 
in argument which compares unfavo 
with the earlier part of the book. ; 

However, these matters are primarily 
the Planning Authority, and such c itie 
should not detract from the co di 
which is certainly due to Messrs. Fry 
an enthralling production. 


W.S. Goopsalill 
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Farming and Mechanised 
Agriculture 1944-1945 


Editor: L. F. Easterbrook. Todd ra 
Co., Ltd. 320 pp. 21s. 


: ee recent world upheaval has rem 
mankind that although it cannot I 
bread alone it most certainly cannot 


without it. Agriculture is not om 
oldest industry but also the foundati 
civilised life. Today, therefore, 9 
nations are gazing into the future wil 

but with grave misgiving, it is ¢ 

there should be widespread kno 

all the problems to be faced and the 
bilities and probabilities of their sOMm 
A book of this nature can assist by i 
ducing the layman to the immediate 
of our own agricultural industry 
giving him hints of tendencies of 
whether scientific or political, can assist® 
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forming a public opinion without which in 
our modern world little can be achieved. 
Although the articles are short, the 
writers are all experts in their own par- 
ticular line, and the Advisory Editor, Mr. 
L. F. Easterbrook, has succeeded in binding 
them all into a readable whole. In addition, 
the second half of the volume is packed 
with useful information about statistics, 
committees, personalities and societies—in 
short, about everything that the searcher 
after agricultural facts might wish to know. 


GEOFFREY CLARK. 


The Building of London 


By Margaret and Alexander Potter. <A 
Puffin Picture Book. 9d. 


I ENJOYED reading The Building of 
London very much, and I think it is an 
interesting little book. It is different from 
History books at school. I don’t think, 
however, that it says enough about the 
future plans and how we are to set about 
rebuilding London. It explains the Building 
and History well, but I wish it had said 
more about future houses and parks. That 
is what makes me think it would appeal more 
to children of eleven or twelve (I am four- 
teen). But I think the drawings in the book 
are very amusing and beautifully done. 


DorOTHY GLASIER. 


The Houses of Parliament 


Photographed by Hans Wild: with an intro- 
duction by James PopeHennessy. Batsford. 
15s. net. 


5 first monograph on the Palace of 
Westminster and its impressive ceremonial 
ever to be presented through the medium 
of modern photography, is sure of a warm 
welcome. Mr. Hans Wild is not merely 
technically skilful, he is an artist and his 
camera takes us by the impressive exterior 
with its river setting, through Westminster 
Hall, the Norman Porch, the Royal Gallery, 
the House of Lords, the King’s Robing 
Room, the Central Hall, the libraries, to 
the bombed Commons Chamber. He then 
gives the reader more intimate glimpses of 
the conversational trivia of the Commons 
itself, the old snuff-taking tradition, the 
details of Mr. Speaker’s costume, the gilt 
and enamel head of the Black Rod, the 
Lord Chancellor’s purse-bearer, and the 
details of the clock works of Big Ben. The 
whole illustration is backed by a scholarly 


_pattern—is better suited for the 
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and delightful essay by Mr. Pope-Henne 
which does full justice to the lush imag; 
tion of Barry and the antiquarian zeal 
Pugin. 

GILBERT MCALLISTER, 


The Lazy Gardener 


By F. C. Connelly. Faber and Fabed 
78 pp. 4s. 6d. 





Me CONNELLY, who works an 
resides in Welwyn Garden City, is evideni 
an enthusiastic spare-time gardener. Yé 
he has also found time to write this boo 
the title of which under such circumstance 
would appear a misnomer. To amateu 
gardeners, instructions on how to avoid 
unnecessary work are more helpful th 

the verbose technology of so many standart 
textbooks. The book is well written, with 
clear instructions on how to obtain th 
maximum result from the minimum 0 
effort. To those who must cultivate thei 
gardens in a small amount of leisure, i 
should prove of great value. 


Davip L. DEANS. 


Planning and Transport: Thei 
Effects on Industry an 
Residence 

By Walter Segal. J. M. Dent. 90 pp. 3s. 64 


Mae. SEGAL begins by tracing th 
development of urban life from the medi 
town to the present time, and assessing t 
effect of industrialism upon the structul 
of townships. From this he passes to ti 
principles of zoning as applied to towns 
different sizes, and the important pal 
played by communications. 

In dealing with the effect of road trai 
on planning, Mr. Segal follows Sir Alk 
Tripp in pointing out that the multi-purpo 
road is a dangerous one. He also stres# 
the need for the isolation of throug 
traffic from the centres of urban life, difficu 
and costly though this may be in practit 
The various types of road layout are col 
sidered, and, while favouring the mode 
radial-plus-circular layout for big tow 
the author feels that something less a 
bitious—for example, a modified “= 
towns. Whatever type of layout is adopt! 
the desirability of segregating the ma 
streams of traffic from the local traffic 3 
from the populace is recognised. Mr. Sé 
explains the merit of the precinctal 
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Electricity, which was the mainpower behind the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, is a prime necessity in 
the building and equipment of the new and better 
homes for present-day Britain. Electricity is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed by a few; it is the main source 
of that comfort and cleanliness to which every house- 
holder is entitled. And, in addition to being indispens- 
able, Electricity is able to meet the hundred and one 
demands which indispensability entails. 


For information and advice about the many new 
uses and greatly increased adaptability of Electricity 
consult your Electricity Supply Undertaking or the 
British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


E lectricity 


1s basic in building 
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THE RESTORATION OF AGRICULTURE 
By Montague Fordham 


What are we going to do with the 

Peace ? 

Sooner or later—the sooner the 

better if Britain is to survive—home 

agriculture must be developed to its 

maximum. 

Here is a pamphlet prepared on be- 

half of the Rural Reconstruction 

Association by Montague Fordham, 

a foremost constructive thinker on 

the subject. A clear and convincing 

exposition, which Introduces the 

essential, facts. 

** Mr. Montague Fordham is a wise statesman, if 

ever there was one '’—Spectator 

Price one shilling. King and Staples, Ltd., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster 











of planning, which is designed to achieve 
this purpose. It is perhaps a pity that, in 
his chapter on the classification of roads 
Mr. Segal did not adopt—for planning 
purposes—the nomenclature used in the 
Interim Report of the Road Safety Com- 
mittee, viz., arterial, sub-arterial and local, 
instead of his ‘‘ major, minor and unclass- 
fied’’ roads, which is the recognised 
description of roads as they now are—a 
very different matter. 

A study of the principles and methods 
which apply to the sub-division of urban 
land completes the book, with chapters 
upon the provision of open spaces and the 
development of residential units and sub- 
units. 


Problems and Answers 


By R. J. Thomas, Chairman of C.I.O° 
Housing Committee. United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Workers’ Union, 
Detroit, 1945. 


Wi sricsien in the series of booklets 
published by this powerful Union. It is 
the evidence given by Mr. Thomas to the 
Senate sub-committee on Housing and 
Urban Redevelopment. Starting from the 
accepted national policy of providing 60 
million jobs and raising living standards, 
he proposes jhat the building industry be 
expanded to build 1} million houses a year, 
besides other classes of buildings in pro- 
portion. Many interesting figures are given. 
In 1942 there were 2,300,000 U.S. families 
with incomes under £125, another 44 
million between £125 and £250, and 
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10 millions between £250 and £500. They 
families, half the American population, are, 
it is suggested, badly housed and present, 
problem only soluble with Governmey 
stimulus. Public aid to private enterprig 
(by loans and acquisition of sites) will cover 
much of the field, but for the lowest paid 
workers subsidised housing by public 
authorities is held to be necessary ona 
larger scale than at present accepted. 
Of special interest to us is the firm in- 
sistence on community building as distinct 
from housing in the narrower sense. Th 
Union strongly advocates decongestion 
great cities, for military as well as social 
and economic reasons, and building new 
modern towns on low-cost land, ‘‘com 
munity development bodies’’ to be set up 
for the purpose. These should ‘‘plan in 
terms of the total community.’’ It asks 
for a Federal Department of Housing and Yo 
Community Development with its head a 
a member of the President’s Cabinet, The 
case is put for public acquisition of slum Ga 
and blighted areas, after dispersal and at 
the consequent reduced values, for t Cal 
development on a more open basis. No 
doubt such propositions are controversial 
in the United States, but even those who do 
not agree with them must appreciate the 
Union’s refreshingly clear-cut and realistic 
outlook. 








Shorter Notices i 
in sn 
The Tropical Far East he 


By J. S. Furnivall. Oxford Pamela] ory 
World Affairs. No. 71. Humphrey weer) 
32 pp. 6d. 





A VALUABLE addition to this @ 
tinguished series. Physical features, economs 
geography, demography, culture and histor 
are brilliantly summarised. Nothing 1s sa 
about the town and country pattern of this 
rich and important region, which contail 
nearly 200 millions of people, and cert Ove 
parts of which are being rapidly indi 
trialised ; but it is an obvious field for t 
application of modern plann aca 
When writers on planning repeat the city 
that England and Wales is the most dense! 
populated country, they always for 
(among others) Java, which has 414 mil 
people at over 800 per — mile. ¥ CAL 
should much like to hear from plannets# 
that region as to the ideas informing #4 BELG 
urban development policy. ami 
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Even 
if you plan your 


house 10 miles from 


Gas Main— 





vines! You can have Gas Lighting, Gas Cooking, 


: 


ae sial Gas H eating & Refrigeration, in fact, you 
<r giean enjoy all Town Gas Conveniences with 


sI'CALO R GAS 


Anywhere that a “‘ Calor ’ Gas motor van can go, ‘‘ Calor ” gas can be delivered — 
in small portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers 
Lights and Fires—even to Refrigerators. No plant of any kind is required 


yl ” Gas is used in exactly 
lets same way as Town Gas, and 
ns iford§ every service that Town Gas can INSTALLED ANYWHERE 








give, “ Calor” Gas can give with 
equal reliability, complete safety 





J and surprising economy. 


2a to 10ver 60,000 satisfied 
ing iq «© Country Users 


erm oft 
h conte 

#1 Over 1,000 Service & 
Supply Depots 










ind © 
dly in ind 
ee ort 
aa " Write to Head Office for Instruction Leaflet 
mie. 4 CALOR 

nie GAS CO., LTD. 


p 
rming BELGROVE HOUSE, BELGROVE STREET, KING’S CROSS, W.C.1. Tel : TER 2194/6 
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National Parks in the Countryside 


By Sir Norman Birkett. 
versity Press. 1s. 6d. 


Cambridge Uni- 


IR NORMAN will have many sympa- 
thisers when he expresses the view that there 
is no need for any delay in getting ahead 
with the job of National Parks right away. 
‘*National Parks,’’ he says, ‘‘can quite 
easily fit into the existing pattern of land 
ownership . . . questions of compensation 
do not present serious difficulties in National 
Park areas.”’ 


School Buildings for Scotland 


By aC ittee appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. Post-War Building 
Studies, No. 21. H.M.S.O. 1s. 








ee report recommends that school 
buildings should have equal priority with 
house building in new development. Certain 
measures of standardisation in speeding up 
school building are approved, but it is 
considered that uniform school buildings 
throughout the country would be highly 
undesirable. 


Approved House Designs 


Department of Health for Scotland. No 
price. 


= Royal Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland have prepared these 38 designs 
for Houses. Detailed drawings are available 
to any architect supervising house building 
for a local authority. It is disappointing 
that many of the designs do not appear to 
interpret the spirit of the Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee’s Report, Planning 
our New Homes. 


The Changing Shape of Things 


By Paul Redmayne: illustrated by Francis 
McNally. John Murray. 4s. 6d. 


iS able and cleverly illustrated Survey 
of Design. It shows how the shape of 
everyday objects has changed through the 
development of new methods of manu- 
facture and construction. It will be interest- 
ing to look at this book again in five or 
ten years’ time. By that time we shall know 
if the current liking for decoration in 
furnishing, for example, is merely a re- 
flection of war-time scarcity—re-upholstered 
Victorian is comparatively easy to contrive 
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—or whether it is the beginning of NN 
genuine reaction from the ‘*clean efficiency} Amo 
of good pre-war furniture. Town 
itten 

B hink ¢ 

The Need for Community Centres jgphotog 
Inner and Outer London Petailec 
London Council of Social Service. 24, #2" 














HE Council does not think that Com Hunt 
munity Centres and Association will comporpore 
pete with existing activities, but will, in tghircraf 
long run, enrich local life and benefit morgpivilian 
specialised activities. While waiting fogput. 
permanent premises, consultations betweegpnd eq 
the local authority and the voluntanpovern 
organisations and the formation of locapf the 
community associations, could be started, 


The 
Housing in Rural Areas Saale 


The Housing Centre. 1s. 


The r 
29 01 
en 


HIS report contains the contributions 
of many authorities on a pressing problemh, 
made at ‘a useful one-day Confereno 
organised by the Housing Centre. Mr, 
Dobson Chapman’s paper on the Effects} 
of Decentralisation on Village Life is a 
valuable contribution to one aspect of the 
problem. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Holidays, by the National Council of 
sage —— (Oxford University Press, 
S. . 


Children Without Homes, by the Woman's 
Group on Public Welfare. (N.C.SS., 2s) 


Entertain Yourselves, by The Combined 
Arts Group of the Joint Committee for 
Drama. (N.C.S.S., 2s. 6d.) 


Fifth Year of C.E.M.A. (Arts Council, \s) 


Sevenoaks and District Civic Society 
Annual Report, 1944-45. (1s. 6d.) 


Community Broadsheet, Summer Issue. (4) 


RR eR 

Handbook of the Plymouth Plan. (Pre 
pared for the use of children in Plymouth} 
schools.) (5s.) 

















The price of Swift’s Sanitary Ad 
tion (Butterworth and Co.) was wrong? 
quoted in our Spring issue. The comet 
price is 35s, 
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Among all the Housing Exhibitions and 
Wown Planning books organised and 
itten during the war, it is difficult to 

hink of one that did not include an aerial 
photograph. For technical purposes the 
Hetailed air photo will be in even greater 
. 4 and during the next few years. 


see NCRMENT Planning Holiday Areas 
* 





Every seaside and inland Holiday Town 
and all Rural Planning Authorities should 
obtain copies of the Report of the Town 
and Country Planning Association Con- 
ference on ‘‘Planning Problems of Holiday 
Areas,’’ which has just been issued. 












hat Hunting Aerosurveys, which now in- The Report contains papers and dis- 
will comporporates both Aerofilms, Ltd., and Cussion notes by experts who have practical 
“ill, in deiitcraft Operating Co., Ltd., ceased all Xperience in the layout and administration 
refit monpivilian operations the moment war broke Of holiday resorts and holiday camps, and 


but. The whole organisation, personnel i the organisation of the holiday industry. 
nd equipment were taken over by the Throughout the speeches, emphasis was 
overnment and became an integral part aid on the need for preserving the country- 
bf the R.A.F. side and coastline from further spoliation. 
The Report is clearly duplicated and covers 
: forty foolscap pages. The price is five 

The Company’s technicians are now _ Shillings, plus sixpence postage. 
coming available and enquiries are 7 
Iready being dealt with. s 

The New Planning, the Report of the 
; Association’s Conference of 1944 on Re- 
tribution The new address of Hunting Aerosurveys development and Overspill, edited by 
, proble §29 Old Bond Street, W.1. Telephone No. Barbara Bliss, has just been published 
‘onferenceh emt 5211-2-3. (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


















A new medium 








we hitect & pl 
4 for architect & planner 
sity 
IT is unnecessary to stress the importance of lighting in architectural 
> Woman planning. Every architect, therefore, will be interested in Mazda 
Y 
.S., 25.) Fluorescent Lamps, ‘although he has probably already made their 





acquaintance in the factories to which during the war their use has 
been limited. 


Mazda Fluorescent Lamps in their present form reproduce clear shadow- 
less daylight and the post-war period holds the promise— indicated by 
present BTH Research—of major developments in fluorescent lamps 
which will be of particular interest to architects and planners. 








; ’ When released from restrictions our Lighting Advisory Service wil! have 
i much of interest to place at the disposal of architects, with whom they wil 
ssue. (94) be delighted to collaborate in devising new methods of illumination 





offering both a higher standard of lighting efficiency and the artistic 
fulfilment of the architect's aims in interior decoration. 















FLUORESCENT LAMPS 












The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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ee, | FENCING bag 
SERVICE EH—— 
* 


You’re busy these days. nae 
Too busy to split any fenc- BR a8 

ing problem. You need E 
a really comprehensive WANs 

fencing service. We pro- 2 

m vide just that service — 

‘ s Manufacture and Site 

Erection of every type of 

fencing. a | | 

* $8. =, 


CHAIN LINK; CONCRETE 




































































POSTS; PALISADE; SQUARE ‘| T-t- ie 
MESH; CLEFT CHESTNUT; : 
INTERWOVEN; POST & oan 
RAIL; STRAINED WIRE; afte y 
CLOSE BOARDED; IRON é 
RAILINGS; SPILE; WIRE ( 
NETTING, ETC. 


























72. VICTORIA STREET, LONOON.S.™.I veroas'garis ines) MD 
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moisture present in concrete. A paint which can be 

applied to new or old concrete or cement rendered sur- 
faces without previous treatment. A paint which sets with 
a rock-hard waterproof surface which will not brush, peel 
or flake off and can be cleaned repeatedly. ‘ Snowcem’ has 
a long life and is officially approved for use under the 
Factories Act, 1937, Section 1 (c) (1). 


DECORATE & PROTECT CONCRETE WITH 


SNOWCEM 


Waterproof CEMENT PAINT 
Sold in White, Cream and Silver-Grey 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
192, ASHLEY GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


or G. &. T. Earle, Ltd., Cement Manufacturers, Hull 


I= is a paint which is sper eee by the alkalies and 





rninied 
and published for The Town and Country Planning Association by Vacher & Sons, Ltd. 
10 Great Smith Street, London, $S.W.1—F.37¢ 


using Enquiries to Aubrey Wy oH ond & Co,, Spencers Far Horsham 
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The Ascot Organisation is always at your Serv 


. ASCOT / 


yj Instantaneous 
GAS WAT ES mEAT ER 5 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., LOND 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL - BOURNEMOUTH - CAMBRIDGE - GLASGOW - 











